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Now Available Through THEATRE ARTS 


DRAMATIC IMAGINATION 
by Robert Edmond Jones 


One of the foremost artists in the American 
theatre, a pioneer, innovator and prophet, 
Robert Edmond Jones can evoke the magic 
of the theatre in words as well as in light 
and line. Out of his rich and extraordinarily 
varied experience with such artists and crea- 
tors as Eugene O'Neill, John Barrymore, 
Nijinski, he discusses the art and history of 
the theatre and its future possibilities. An 
indispensable book for actor, designer, play- 
wright and theatre lover. $2.00 


PART OF A LIFETIME 
by Lee Simonson 


An autobiography in prose, photographs 
and designs by one of America’s ablest scene 
designers and writers about the theatre. Mr. 
Simonson has an incisive literary style, a 
keen mind and a vast store of theatre knowl- 
edge. He includes not only an account of his 
own approach to the theatre, but also the 
story of the founding of the Theatre Guild 
and anecdotes about the Lunts, George 
Bernard Shaw, Stanislavski, Schnitzler and 
Wertel. 84 plates, 8 of them in color. In a 
large handsome format designed by the 
author. $5.00 


ARENA 
by Hallie Flanagan 


The director of the Federal Theatre tells 
the story of that important experiment in 
theatre mass participation and mass audi- 
ence. A record of a unique achievement, 
invaluable co students of theatre and of the 
American scene. ‘Here is a book as exciting 
as a novel and twice as provocative.” 
John Gassner 3.75 


fi 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
130 West 56th Street. New York 19, N. Y. 


DYNAMO 
by Hallie Flanagan 


An account of one of the important col- 
lege theatres, the one at Vassar College, by 
its founder and director who is now head of 
the theatre department at Smith. A plea for 
and a guide to experimental theatre, it is 
also a summary of how a theatre can stimu- 
late and have a permanent effect on students. 
Something all educators, theatre people, 
laymen should read. $2.75 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
by Barbara Morgan 


A magnificently designed and executed 
photographic record of sixteen of Martha 
Graham's more important dances; a remark- 
able achievement in dynamic dance photog- 
raphy. ‘I consider Barbara Morgan's book 
on the dancer Martha Graham the single 
most important dance document of today.”’ 
— Paul Magriel $6.00 


DANCE MEMORANDA 
by Merle Armitage 


A record of the ballet and modern dance, 
of the artists and musicians and impresarios 
who have contributed to them, from the 
period preceding Isadora Duncan to the 
present, by a man who has been closely con- 
nected with the ballet from both sides of the 
orchestra pit. Over 250 illustrations, many 
of them of rare and irreplaceable items. 

$7.50 


THEATRE ARTS 
130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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HENRY ADRIAN, 
Managing Director 


THEATRE OWNERS! 
CiVIC LEADERS! 


There are over 500 major 
American cities that sel- 
dom see the HITS which 


annually play in New 
York City. 


Why Not Bring Broad- 
way Shows to Your 
Community. 


We can serve your 
city with the best 
that Broadway has 
to offer. 
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STROBLITE 


LUMINESCENT COLORS 
GLOW IN THE DARK 


The choice of leading theatres thru- 
out the world. Countless intriguing 
and spectacular effects can be at- 
tained with startling Stroblite colors 
and VU. V. Blacklight. For stage 
shows, theatre decorations, adver- 
tising and other displays, night 
clubs, etc. 


STROBLITE CO. 3: We 524 


New York 19 


A weekly publication 25¢ 
Tells what shows are 
casting, what producer is 
looking for what type actor. 
The Production News for 
Broadway. 













ACTORS 





Now carrying summer 
theatre information. 


1 month for $1 (4 isswes) 


6 months for $5 


SUMMER 
THEATRES 


sepcrate publication list- 
ing 200 summer theatres, 
now operating throughout 
U. S. & their requirements. 
75< 


128 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





The 


Small 


Screen 


Jy ACHERS fortunate enough to have a 
16mm projector at their disposal 
often find themselves despairing ol 
ever finding sufficient good pictures 
School 


setting up 


to give it its maximum use. 
systems increasinely are 
their own 16mm libraries of educa- | 
tional subjects — usually one- or two- | 
reel films designed specifically for use 
with classes in history, mathematics, 
civics and so on. Film sources outside 

the school system are still too obscure | 
to reach their maximum effectiveness | 


in the classroom, although there are 


today several pri- | 


marily to service the schools. 


libraries existing 


Best known and most active of these 
is perhaps Films, Incorporated which, | 
by special arrangement with several | 


of the major production companies, is 


distributing a number of feature films | 
that could be used admirably in con- 
| nection with English, history and even 


| 


science courses, with the added attrac- 


tion that Hollywood stars and Holly- | 
wood productions have in the class- 


room. Their collection is particularly 


strong in examples of works of litera- 


ture that have been translated to the 


screen, including, among many others, 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, As You 
Like It, A Bell for Adano, The Grapes of 
Wrath, Jane Eyre, Little Men and O/ 
Mice and Men. All films in the Films, 
Incorporated catalogue are available 
to schools. In addition, however, many 
of the titles are unrestricted and may 


| be booked by film societies or even 


| private homes 


Those pictures marked 


restricted in the catalogue require 


location approval by the nearest Films, 
Incorporated exchange before any 
bookings can be made. 

Teaching Film Custodians, on the 
other hand, has a library of films that 
are specifically and solely for the class- 
room. They are all Hollywood produc- 


tions, but cut down to four reels 


approximately forty minutes) to fit 
into the average school period. Natu- 
rally. much of the art of the original 


disappears in the process, but the 


bones of the story do remain, and these 
films have the adv 


antage of fitting 


conveniently into the curriculum in- 


Continued on page 4) 








STATE THEATRE™ 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


invites you to consider its curri- 

culum, its facilities and its repu- 

tation in your plans for drama 
study. 


“by weenimews vote of the Coelifernia Sete 
Legislotwre, Morch 22, 1997 


Md daese 


CHARLES F PRICKETT. Generel Meneger 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 





COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


CYCLORAMAS 
WINDOW DRAPERIES 
UGHTING EQUIPMENT 
MOTOR CONTROLS STERL TRACKS 
SCENERY STAGE RIGGING 
VELOUR ROPE RAILING AND POSTS 


Whether you 


STAGE CURTAINS 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS 
STAGE HARDWARE 


ntend buying or just renting. ..all 


ries re given prompt attentior let ust quote on 


requirements, NV 


bligation, Write lor Catalog 


ART CRAFT 
THEATRE EQUIPMENT CO. 
108 West 46th Street, New York 19, N, Y. 
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PLAY 

NEEDS MAJOR 
SOUND 3 

fae SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


CANADIAN 
OISTRIBUTOR 
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MIDSUMMER 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 


JUNE 24 TO AUG. 17 


MARKING MILESTONES IN 
THE THIRTY YEARS OF 
PLAYHOUSE HISTORY 


MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH—by Alice Rice 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM—by William Shakespeare 
MELLOWEY HOLTSPUR—by John Masefield 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL —by Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
ARMS AND THE MAN—by George Bernard Shaw 

THE GREAT GOD BROWN—by Eugene O'Neill 

ALICE SIT-BY- THE FIRE—by James M. Barrie 

GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST—by David Belasco 





33 S. El Moline Ave, Pasadena |, Calif 


With its 3183rd per- 
formance last month, 
Life With Father set 
the record as the long- 


est running 


5 


play in 


world history. 


ALVIN THEATRE, West 52nd Street 
NOW AT REDUCED PRICES! 


“The music, the comedy, 
the settings, the di- 
rection — everything 
about it is Big Time.” 
— WALTER WINCHELL 

CHERYL CRAWFORD presents A NEW MUSICAL 





Musa by 
FREDERICK LOEWE 


. MITCHELL 

+ Steged by ROBERT LEWIS 
Scenery by OLiveR SuITH © Costumes by David FrOLKES 
ZHEGFELD Thonn Gt hve & S4th St, Eves'.30, Mats Thers & Sst 2.30 
a Nt gg a 











See for Yourself | 


ON THE BOARDS 


Lire Wrrn Farner (Noo. 8, broke all | 
long-run records June 14. (Oscar Serly 


19439 


Oxianoma! (Mar. 31, 1947) still among the 
best of all musicals. (7 heatre Guild 


| Tue Vowe or tHe Turtie (Dec. 8, 1943 
Louisa Horton and Boyd Crawford serve 
up John van Druten’s comedy tastily. (Al- | 
fred de Laagre, ]r. 


Harvey (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay, accom- 

panied by his invisible friend and his sister, 
Mary ( hase 
Brock Pembertor 


continues to make s comedy 


a steady pleasure 


State or rue Unton (Nov. 14, 1945) Lindsay 
and Crouse keep their political satire up to 
date with the help of an accomplished cast, 
(Leland llayward) 


Born Yestrerpay (feb. 4, 1946) Garson Kan- 
in’s first play is a spirited farce-satire ex- 
vertly handled by Judy Holliday and Paul 
Jouglas, (Max Gordon) 


Catt Me Mister (Apr. 18, 1946) Jane Kean 
and an ex-G.1, cast do a rousing job on 
Harold Rome's sprightly score in this all- 

round success, (Douglas-Levin ) 


Annit Get Your Gun (May 16, 1946) Ethel 
Merman is as loud and irresistible as ever 
in the tremendously popular Irving Berlin 


musical, (Rodgers-llamme rsteim) 


Happy Birrupay (Oct. 31, 1946) Helen Hayes 

is on an exuberant holiday in Anita Loos’ 
helped by jo 
eflects and 
Joshua Logan's canny direction, (Rodgers- 
Hammerstein) 


comedy which is greatly 


Miclziner’s ingenious scenic 


(Dec. 25, 1946) revival of the 
Bert 


| Burtesour 
Watkins-Hopkins comedy 
Lahr and Jean Parker. (Jean Dalrymp 


starring 


Frnian’s Ratnsow (Jan. 10) an utterly be- 
guiling musical by Burton Lance, E. Y. 
Harburg and Fred Saidy, imaginatively 
designed by Jo Mielziner and costumed by 
Eleanor Goldsmith and engagingly played 
and sung by Dorothy Claire, James L, 
O'Neill, David Wayne and Donald Rich- 
ards, (Sabinson-A atzell) 


Sweernearts ( Jan. 21) Bobby Clark makes a 
riotous evening out of this otherwise stand- 
Herbert's operctta, 


| (Pa ula Stone- Michael Sloane) 


ard revival of Victor 


Aut My Sons (jan. 29) challenging drama 
against war profiteering, written by Arthur 
Miller and directed by Elia Kazan. Critics 
Circle winner. (Clarman-A azan-l ried 


Joun Loves Mary (Feb. 4) Norman Krasna’s 
frothy comedy, notable for Tom 


Rodgers-Hammerstein-1 


Ewell's 


playing. 


Bricapoon (Mar. 13) a musical of many de- 


lights by Frederick Loewe and Alan lay 
Lerner, with direction by Robert Lewis, 
dances by Agnes de Mille, sets by Olivet 


Smith and costumes by David Ffolkes 


(CAeryi Crawford 


¢ 
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“Exuberant musical . . Season's 
most original hit."—LIFE MAG. 


The Theatre Gutid'’s Mustcal Hu 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “‘Green Grow the Lilacs” 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Jack Mary . David e Ruth 
Kilty Hatcher Burns Weston 
St. James Thea. W, 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sar. 
Evgs. $4.80, $3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20, 
at. Thurs.—$3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 
Mat. Sat.—$3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 














THE THEATRE GUILD ond JOHN C. WILSON 
© in association with 


H. M. TENNENT Lid. of LONDON present 
JOHN GIELGUD'S PRODUCTION 


Love Jor Love 


By William Congreve 
CYRIL RITCHARD 

ROBERT FLEMYNG 
GEORGE HAYES 


© PAMELA BROWN 

MARIAN SPENCER 
ADRIANNE ALLEN 
MALCOLM KEEN 

JESSIE EVANS 

RICHARD WORDSWORTH 

SEBASTIAN CABOT 

PHILIPPA GILL 


JOHN KIDD 
DONALD BAIN 
ERIC GOLDIE 

MARY LYNN 

JOHN GIELGUD 
Settings by Rex Whistler 


Costumes by Jeannetta Cochrane 
lighting by William Conway 


ROYALE Theatre, Mots. Thurs. ond Sot. 
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MANS 
Os FANCY 


“A JUNIOR 


HELLZAPOPPIN.” 
~Brooks Atkinson Times 



















PRE-WAR 
PRICES 
Best Seots $3 rep, 
olus tex, etelt 
eve performonces 
$2.50 toe. plus 
tox, of Set & Sun 
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The Smash COMEDY Hit by... 
& RUSSEL 


Produced by LELAND HAYWARD 
Starring 
RALPH KAY 


BELLAMY FRANCIS 
With MYRON McCORMICK 
MINOR WATSON 
MARGALO GILLMORE 


HUDSON THEATRE, 44 5St., East of Broedwe 


"A smash hit of enormous 
proportions.” — Word Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 
YESTERDAY 


The Hilariovs Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 
Scientifically Air-Conditioned 








OPENING JULY 15TH 


SECOND SEASON 


: ay trein the Shy ' 


WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 


MAURICE GEOFFREY: Managing Director 


%& PROFESSIONAL ACTING COMPANY 
*% A LIMITED NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
WILL BE ACCEPTED. 


For Information Write— 


609 S. Delaware Avenue 
Tampa 64, Florida 
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The Roanoke Island 


Tue Wuore Worcp Over (Mar. 7) charm- 
ing, inconsequential comedy o' t-war 
Russia, with Joseph Buloff all over the 

» place as a bearded professor. (Fried-Mess) 


Bareroor Boy Witn Cueex (Afr. 3) an old- 
fashioned collegiate musical with Nancy 
Walker working hard. (George Abbott) 


Auice in Wonpertanp (4fr. 5) fetching 
dramatization of the Lewis Carroll story 
directed by Eva Le Gallienne with Bambi 
Linn in the title role. (Rita Hassan-American 


Repertory Theatre) 


A Youno Man’s Fancy (Afr. 29) comedy 
about a summer camp, precocious young- 
sters and counsellors, (Henry Adrian) 


Portrait in Brack (May 14) a drama with 
Claire Luce, Donald Cook and Sidney 
Blackmer. (Lowe-Luckenbach, Jr.) 


Love ror Love (May 26) John Gielgud fol- 
lows his highly successful Jmportance of Being 
Earnest with a notable revival of Congreve. 
(Wilson- Theatre Guild- Tennent) 

Icetime (May 28) the customary Center 

Theatre occupant. (Henie-Wirtz 


CLOSED 
STREET SCENE ( Jan. 9-May 17) 
O MISTRESS MINE ( Jan. 23, 194¢6-May 31) 
YEARS AGO (Dec. 3, 1946-May 31) 
HEADS OR TAILS (May 2-May 31) 


THE MEDIUM AND THE TELEPHONE (fay 1~June 
14) 


LOUISIANA LADY (June 2-June 4) 


OPEN HOUSE (June 3-June 7) 


RECOMMENDED FILMS 


Great Expecrations, the Dickens classic 
brought engagingly to the screen by the 
British team of Lean, Neame and Have- 
lock-Allan, with John Mills, Valerie Hob- 
son, Jean Simmons, Martita Hunt and 
many others in a luminous cast abetting 
them handsomely. (/niversal-International) 


Les Enrants pu Paranis, spectacular film of 
nineteenth-century France with an empha- 
sis of backstage life, and a vigorous gallery 
of portraits by Jean-Louis Barrault, Pierre 
Brasseur, Arletty and others, (Tricolore 
Films) 


Man’s Hope, a living slice of history by one 
of the men who made history, André Mal- 
raux’s film of the Spanish war with music 
by Darius Milhaud. (Lopert Films) 





















THE (ape 
PLAYHOUSE 


ecAmerica’s Most Pamous 
Summer Theatres 


DENNIS ON CAPE COD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


OPENING WEEK 
Beginning Monday, June 30th 
RICHARD ALDRICH 


presents for her only summer 
theatre appearance 


CONSTANCE 
BENNETT 


in Ruth Gordon's 
Comedy Success 


“OVER 21” 


Staged by Arthur Sircom 
il Setting by Eugene Pitsch 





Ticket reservations now 
accepted for 10-week season 


Bs a a id 


EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE 
PRODUCTIONS 


offers a course in 
TRAINING FOR THE STAGE 
to 


prepare actors and dancers for 


their 
PRODUCTION COMPANIES 
JUNE 23 to AUGUST 9 
write 
Edwin Strawbridge 
333 East 43rd S1., New York 17, N. Y. 
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ACTORS + SINGERS + DANCERS 


Experienced or inexperienced 


Are you trying to obtain a« foothold in the 
Dramatic, Dance, Radio, Opera feides/ 


Monsieur Verpoux, Charles Chaplin’s latest 
scrio-comic exploit must not be missed by 
moviegoers if only for the satisfaction of 
determining for themselves where it suc- 
ceeds and where it fails. (United Artists) 





Historical Association presents 


THE LOST COLONY 


A Symphonic Drama by Paul Green 
Staged and Directed by Samuel Selden 
Choral Numbers by the Westminster Choir 


ainet the unfruitfal 
waiting in @ producere office, the disinterested 
agent, and the heartbreak of knowing that you 
have the ability, but being unable to convince 
others of this fact— 


IF WHE could help you solve this problem, 


If you have come up 





Opp Man Out brings Carol Reed to the top 
of his profession with a handsome and por- 
tentous chase among revolutionary Irish- 


. , : | - would it not be wise for you to call us for an 

Five nights weekly in the Waterside Theotre at | men, James Mason and a splendid cast of appointment so that we may explain to you 
Fort Raleigh, Monteo, N. C. July 1 through Irist : hevract hiehligt i by F M | utihoul charge how you can te aided in over 
September 1. rish characters, highlighted by F. J. Mc- 


coming the pitfalls that the young theatrical 
aspirant falls into? 


Cormick and W. G. Fay. (J. Arthur Rank) 
The dramatic story of the beginnings of English 


civilization in Americo—Sir Walter Raleigh's 
“Lost Colony,” presented on the site where the 
settiers landed in 1587 and from which they 
vanished without o troce, 


Telephone for FREE consultation at 

Torment, prize-winning Swedish film of 
adolescent storms and middle-aged per- | 
version, told with force and great sensitiv- 
ity by director Alf Sjoberg and players 
Alf Kjellin, Mai Zetterling and Stig Jarrel. 
(Oxford Films) 


Empire State 
THEATRICAL ENTERPRISES 


Tenth Birthday Season —1927-1947 


PPMP PPO 
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yp, Workshop ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


of the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
Two Well Equipped Theatres 
FOR ALL WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 
PRESIDENT THEATRE ROOFTOP THEATRE 
247 West 48th St. (Main Offices) 111 East Houston St. 
FULL COURSES FOR DAY AND EVENING STUDENTS 


ACTING © SPEECH © DIRECTING © PLAYWRITING * DANCE ¢ RADIO 
FILM © TELEVISION © TECHNICAL LABORATORY © THEATRE MANAGEMENT 


Fall Term Begins October 6th 
Interview and Auditions for all courses given now 
For detailed information: 247 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 














Ci 35-7287 





American (f 


Repertory 
T ait Filly 


1947 STUDIO CLASSES 
New Term — September 29 


Faculty Includes: 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA and MARGARET P. McLEAN 


P. O. Box 886 
Hollywood 28, California 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Professional preperetion for the stage under directors actively engaged on Broadway. Com- 
prehensive Curriculum—dancing, pantomime, voice development, acting, promotion, directing, scene building, 
lighting, costumes. Public performances weekly. Radio and television over noted networks. All 
studies directed te attainment of professionel standards. Six week summer course July 7th. Special 
Summer seminar for teachers. 


Approved for veterens Registration limited Only talented students accepted 
THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT 
GUARANTEES EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog to CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 





DAYKARHANOVA'S 
SCHOOL For tHe STAGE | 
1 | 


WINTER SESSION BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 29 


TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


"Voice and speech are the 
young actor’s main problems— 
and Marian Rich understands 
them.” 


Applications now accepted | 
| John van Druten 


For Information: Registrar 
Private Instruction Only 


27 W. 67th St., New York 23 
TRafelgar 7-5834 


For appoint meat, write or phone: 
12 E. 56th St., New York 22 Pleza 5-5954 

















The Small Screen (Continued) 


stead of being an addition to it. A 


full-length feature, running anywhere ~ 


from an hour and a half to two hours, 
becomes a bit unwieldy for ordinary 
classroom use, 

Pictures in the Teaching Film Cus- 
todians collection were chosen by a 
committee working under Prof. Mark 
May of Yale, and with the cooperation 
of the Motion Picture Association of 
America. Titles include Anna Karenina, 
David Copperfield, Les Misérables, Pride 
and Prejudice, Romeo and Juliet, A Tale 
of Two Cities and many more. Films 
from Teaching Film Custodians are 
restricted to use in classrooms or 
kindred groups composed of bona fide 
students or enrolled members of such 
educational institutions, and such ex. 
hibition shall be an integral factor of 
class or group study. They may be 
obtained directly from Teaching Film 
Custodians by schools or school sys. 
tems on a one- or three-year lease, but 
not for short-term rentals. 

Daily or weekly rentals of these 
films are handled by a number of film 
libraries throughout the country, among 
them Association Films, the motion- 
picture bureau of the YMCA. This 
organization, founded over thirty-five 
years ago, not only carries the Teach- 
ing Film Custodians series, but has a 
huge library of 16mm films on other 
subjects as well. Association Films also 
has the largest list of free films in the 
country — mentioned here as a fact 
rather than a recommendation, free 
films being what they are. Circulation, 
of course, is not confined to schools 
except on Teaching Film subjects. 

For further information and the cata 
logues of the organizations discussed, 
address: 

Association Films, 

347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Films, Incorporated, 
330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Teaching Film Custodians, 
28 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


ARTHUR ROSENHEIMER, J® 









On the Cover 


Donald Oenslager, designer of 
Fidelio and Martha for the Central 
City Opera Festival this summer, 
draws the old opera house against 
its Rocky Mountain background. 
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New Arts Go to College . Kenneth Macgowan 
A City Turns Producer . . William R. Winters 
Father Takes a Bus Ride . . Helen F. Evans 
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SPEECH and ACTING 


®@ Diction, Voice, Breathing, Poise 

®@ Story Telling — Script Reading 

@ Private Coaching in Parts 

@ Radio Auditions Prepared 

@ Repertoire for Solo Recitals 

®@ Recordings made 
FALL TERM STARTS SEPTEMBER 15TH 

Enroliment Now 

Metropolitan Opera House — Studio 14 
1425 Broadway New York 18, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-2634 















THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years 
intensive training 
in theatre techniques 
Catelogue on request Auditions by appointment 


16 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
BR 9-9766 


Approved by Veterans Administration 





The CAROLINA 
PLAYMAKERS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ART 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


@ Courses in Writing, Acting, Directing 


and Technical Practice leading to B.A. 
and M.A. degrees in Dramatic Art. 


@ Special Theatre Workshop course, 
without credit toward a degree, for those 
desiring advanced training. 


For information write: 
SAMUEL SELDEN, DIRECTOR 
Box 351, Chapel Hill, N. C. 





AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


HE foremost institution for 
Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as ‘well as for Acting. 


For Catalog Address Secretary 


ROOM 152. CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 
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There’s Money in 
a Strawhat 


MORTON DA COSTA 


URING ten years in management I | 
have operated four theatres in | 


(from a commercial standpoint) un- 
likely places, the most recent one being 
the Cragsmoor Theatre in New York 
State, which I took over last summer 
and am operating again this year. Each 
one has been successful from the begin- 
ning (from a commercial and artistic 
standpoint). The principles responsible 
for these successes are not of my inven- 
tion but are copied from the plan of 
operation of the stock companies of a 
decade and more ago. 

I have found only one way to ‘give 
‘em a good show.’ It involves prodi- 
gious organization done long before 


the season opens. The entire list of | 


plays must be definitely set before the 
barn doors are opened. Once the plays 
are decided on, all the details of all the 
productions can be anticipated so that 
nothing has to be ‘slapped together’ 
in the one short week of rehearsal that 
stock allows. Ground plans, designs, 
director’s blocking of the action, 
special effects and properties are 
tangible realities so that the precious 
week can be spent entirely on the act- 
ing company and the mechanical 
smoothness of the show. The cast and 
technicians are given every break by 
working with sets and props from the 
beginning of the rehearsal week. Every 
actor knows in advance of the season 
exactly what parts he will play so that 
he can be thoroughly familiar with his 
problems before he gets into the thick 
of them, from the standpoint not only 
of characterization but of wardrobe, 
make-up and so on. By knowing his 
season well in advance the producer 
can cast his resident company with a 
maximum of efficiency. 

I have never used anything but a 
resident company. I have diligently 
avoided the ‘star system’ for many 
reasons. Without stars there is no one 


to be pampered, no part to be artifi- | 


cially built up. Rehearsal time is not 
limited by a star’s coming in for one 
or two rehearsals and then changing 
all the business the company has re- 
hearsed for a week, which invariably 
results in an hysterical dress rehearsal 













SEATTLE 
REPERTORY 
PLAYHOUSE 

'47~-'48 20th Anniversary 






Professionalized Community Theatre 
Direction: Mr. & Mrs. Burton W. James 









Full-time School of the Theatre 
October through May 
(Approved for Veterans Training) 


For Information: 


Seattle Repertory Playhouse 
Seattle 5, Washington 
















INTERNATIONALLY 
FAMOUS 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
1658 B'WAY. ot Sist STREET, N.Y.CITY 
COlumbus 5-9223 





ERIE PLAYHOUSE 


(Twenty-ninth Season 
Opening September, 1947) 










A limited number of talented appren- 
tices may learn theatre by working 
with professionals. Outstanding ap- 
prentices will be eligible for placement 
with Erie’s permanent professional 
company. Applicants for both technical 
and acting apprenticeships may secure 
additional information by writing to: 

L. NEWELL TARRANT, Managing Director 


THE PLAYHOUSE 


128 West 7th Street 








Erie, Pennsylvania 









PARNASSUS 9 
THE BLUE RIDGE 
LAKE SUMMIT PLAYHOUS 


Tuxedo, near 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Equity Company: July and August 


A FEW TALENTED APPRENTICES ACCEPTED 


Write 
LINDA CARLON REID, Producer 


ROBROY FARQUHAR, Manager 
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and a shoddy opening performance. 
Each member of the resident company 
has the opportunity to become a 
‘star’ for one or more weeks. His talent 
and ability are challenged and he 
gains a confidence which is almost im- 
possible to get when he is constantly 
playing ‘in support.’ 

The commercial value of stars in 
stock is overestimated. If audiences 
are given a good resident company 
they are actually more constant and 
better pleased. They can be assured of 
a good show every week, not an erratic 
program dependent on the calibre of 
the star. They select their favorites in 
the resident company, and their selec- 
tion is not based on artificial ballyhoo 
or a reputation for the strip tease. They 
have chosen their favorite because of 
their own evaluation of him and con- 
sequently have a real interest in seeing 
him every week in a different vehicle. 
Without stars each member of the 
resident company can be given a 
respectable wage and sufficient money 
can be spent on the production. Lower 
admissions can be charged. The pro- 
ducer isn’t forced into ‘big business,’ 
requiring him to have his theatre near 
large metropolitan areas. He can take 
theatre to less populated areas, places 
where there is a grateful public that is 
starved for it. 

The Cragsmoor Theatre is perched 
on the top of a mountain in a com- 
munity that boasts no more than a 
hundred residents. Eighty-five miles 
from New York City, it draws mainly 
from small metropolitan areas of not 
more than 40,000 people, most of 
which are thirty to forty miles away 
from the theatre. A good-sized portion 
of the audience is composed of farmers. 
And the audience, almost to a man, 
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From Penn State Players’ program 





“BRIDGE THE GAP 
BETWEEN THEORY & PRACTICE” 


Under the Guidance of a Distinguished 
Staff of Actors and Directors 


REPERTORY PRODUCTIONS 
FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY 
A Talent Showcase for Producers & Agents 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


THEATRE SEMINAR EVERY SUNDAY 


1697 BROADWAY (CBS Thea. Bidg.) NEWYORK 19,N.¥. 
CIRCLE 5-4565 
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THE NATIONAL 
REPERTORY THEATRE 


presents for the 1947-1948 Season 
TARTUFFE e THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 


in a tour of colleges, universities and organizations throughout the nation. For information 
regarding open dates contact 


CRA ARTISTS, LTD. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, 


Trim 








NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


GREENBUSH SUMMER THEATRE 


Will accept a limited number of apprentices to study and act before 
paying audiences with the only professional stock company with liv- 
ing quarters as part of the theatre within 22 miles of Times Square. 




















Classes in all important phases of 
the theatre under Professional 
Instructors plus acting with Pro- 
fessional Equity A Company. 


8 and 10 WEEK SEASON starting 
July 12th and 20th. Beautiful coun- 
try, excellent food, healthful sur- 
roundings, and all vacation activi- 
tiles available. 
















For further information address: 


GREENBUSH THEATRE—BLAUVELT, NEW YORK 


THE RANDALL SCHOOL 


174 ANN STREET @© HARTFORD 3 © CONNECTICUT 


A TRAILBLAZING PROGRAM IN 
THEATRE ARTS and RADIO 


For the talented, above-average student, The Randall School offers an integrated program of 
study, which goes from the broadest educational principles to the most specific job training 
techniques. Students may major in 1) Theatre and Radio, 2) Music or 3) Art. Only 25 students 
will be accepted for the new Fall Term in the Theatre and Radio Department. Write for literature 
and catalog. 


New School Year for 1947-48 starts September 15 
DIRECTOR—ANN HEILPERN RANDALL 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


YEARS AGO $2.00 
Ruth Gordon 


AN INSPECTOR CALLS 
J. B. Priestley 



















2.00 


MAGIC AND MYTH OF THE MOVIES 
Parker Tyler 


800 8 
James Agate 


ENCHANTING REBEL 
4 (Adeh iseacs Menken) 
Alice Lesser 










48 W. 52d St. New York 19, N. Y. 


HOW BEAUTIFUL 


UPON THE MOUNTAIN 
A History of Jacob's Pillow 


By TED SHAWN $2.00 


A new, second edition: 


SHAWN’'S FUNDAMENTAL 
TRAINING EXERCISES 


Twin Books ot Notes and Music 
(Jess Meeker) 


Sead your orders to, make checks 
or money orders payable to 


EAGLE ‘PRINTING & BINDING CO. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


$3.00 








yearbook of the 
1945-1946 Broadway 
theatrical season 
Edited by DANIEL BLUM 
Handy Size $1.50 Deluxe Edition $2.50 


Oe sole at your favorite bookstore or mail _ 
check or money order to: 


NORMAN MACDONALD, Associate Editor 
THEATRE WORLD 
105 W. 43 Street + New York 18, N.Y. 
—————— 
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has a wonderful, heart-warming, pro- 
prietary interest in the actors and the 
amount of business done by the 
theatre, comparab‘e to the interest 
created many years ago by the old 
stock and repertory companies. In a 
theatre seating 250, the public crowded 
in last summer to see plays like Angel 
Street, Theatre and a new one, Penny on 
the Drum, so that we added sixty extra 
seats toward the end of the season and 
even, finally, opened the doors and 
put free seats outside. There is no 
reason to doubt that it will come back 
again this summer for a twelve-week 
season that includes Dream Girl, The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, Home of the 
Brave, Morning’s at Seven, The Philadel- 
phia Story and, again, a new play. 

‘Playing down’ to the audience is 
never indulged in. Excessive amounts 
of corn are taboo, no matter at what 
level of experience the audience is 
estimated. Their innate good taste is 
respected; whether they have seen a 
little or a lot of the theatre, they are 
given credit for knowing the good from 
the bad. 

Publicity and public relations are 
not underestimated, for contrary to 
the practice in some summer theatres 
an office boy or two is not sufficient 
to service the metropolitan and com- 
munity newspapers. Nor are they 
equipped to secure and canvass pro- 
ductive lists of potential patrons. A 
constructive campaign must be waged, 
starting a month before opening date 
and continuing to the last day of the 
season. The exploitation of each play 
should be considered as important as 
that of a Broadway production, not 


| merely as an incident in a season. 


I have always selected my box-office 
staff with congeniality as a prime 


| requisite. After a few weeks the audi- 


ence is on ‘chatting’ terms with the 
‘box-office.’ This good-will is invalu- 


| able. And, finally, I have always made 


it a practice to give an open-house 
party for the audience at the end of 
the season, which tends to leave 


| everyone with a warm glow of regret 
that the season is ended and of antic- | 
imation for the next one. 


There’s nothing cagey about this 
formula for summer theatre, nothing 
‘sharp’ or even particularly inventive. 
It is predicated on a pleasant and 
honest human quality which has, at 
least for me, borne fruit. With running 


_ expenses of $1100 a week last summer 


it netted me an $8000 profit in a 


| theatre that had never earned a dime 
| in previous summers. 
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“TIME FOR ROMANCE” 
by 
ALICE GERSTENBERG 


Three-Act Comedy 
One Modern Interior 


Write: 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
59 East Van Buren 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


a eel 
internationally Famous One-Act Plays by 


Alice Gerstenberg 
UPSTAGE THE POT BOILER 
FOURTEEN THE OPERA MATINEE 
THE SETBACK OVERTONES 
THE PUPPETEER LATCHKEYS 

Write: 
LONGMANS GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 


i 
SENTIENCE 
THE SOUND EFFECT MAN 
Write: 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th St., New York 





“HAMLET” 


Ronald-Bel Stiffler’s new stream- 
lined, modern military-dress ver- 
sion. Set in 1940. Plays two hours 
and a half. Carefully edited acting 
version. 

Production Book as successfully 
staged by Montana State Univer- 
sity now available to University 
Directors. 


For information write: 
RONALD-BEL STIFFLER 
“DireGor of “Drama, 
Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 
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DIRECTOR 
Available 


e 17 years of experience directing 
Little Theatre, Summer Stock. 

e Regional Director of Federal 
Theatre. 

e Head of Drama Departments. 

e 2 years in South Pacific producing 
All-Service musicals with Armed 
Forces. 


Write: Box 430, c/o Theatre Arts, 
130 West 56th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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Send for a copy of the 


“SHOW” WINDOW 


(Catalogue No. 21) 


OF 
Books of The Theatre 


and ALL Allied Arts 





PRESENTING!!! 


the best new books in the field of all pub- 
lishers. All new books in theatre, drama, 
dance, and allied arts of all publishers are 
added to steck as they are published. Also, 
rare and out-of-print items. Prompt, friendly 
service by mail. 


ORDER YOUR 
THEATRE BOOKS FROM 


BOOKS « THEATRE 


REGISTERED 





R. ROWLAND DEARDEN 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
As convenient as your nearest mailbox 


Theatre Arts 
Bookshelf 


PsycHoDRAMA, Vol. I, by J. L. Moreno 
(Beacon House: $6). 
HAVE sometimes thought that there 
are three kinds of people in the 
world: those who think that ‘all the 
world’s a stage’ and want to be the 


: SAMUEL J. HUME, INC. 





actors; those who think all the world | 


is an orchestra of spectators and want 


nothing but to wait, look and listen; | 


and those who don’t care what the play 
is, as long as they manage to get jobs 
as ushers. 

Such comparisons between stage 
and life are often made, because of all 


the arts that of the theatre is closest to | 


life. The actor himself has two roles to 
play: one on the stage, one in life. This 
conflict itself has become the theme 
of dramas. While in a state of ‘willing 
suspension of disbelief,’ nevertheless 


the spectator carries real belief into the | 


| theatre and out of it. 


PEEL III seeeeeeeese | 
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THE HUNTER 


A one act drama 
of conflict and suspense 


35c¢ 


HOBSON BOOK PRESS 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Plays for All Occasions 
BY ELIZABETH McFADDEN 


Taree Acts: DOUBLE DOOR Price 85 cents 
PRODUCT OF THE MILL 
(on child labor) 85 cents 


Royalties: $25 


Owe Acts: For Christmas: 
Why the Chimes Rang 
Tidings of Joy 


For Easter: 
The Boy Who Discovered Easter 


For general occasions: 
The Palace of Knossos 
me? of the Stiver Shield 
f Liberty Dies Here 


One acta, price 40 cents Royalty $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 20 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 


The participation of the spectator in 
the play is illustrated by the verbal 
threats to the villain which come from 
the gallery during a melodrama and 


by the children who live out their emo- | 


tions during marionette or puppet 


_ shows. Burlesque is the clearest ex- 


@® @@| 





ample. The girl on the stage waits in | 


each phase of her disrobing for the 


| applause which urges her to continue. 


It is as if the spectator causes the figure 
on the stage to act, and the whole per- 


a rigidly repeated sequence like the 


| formance has become crystallized into | 


strict observance of movements in the | 


ritual dances of primitive people. 


Attempts to bridge the gap between | 


stage and public abound in the history 
of the modern theatre. In the early 
Twenties, in Vienna, a young man, 
Dr. J. L. Moreno, dealt with this prob- 


lem architecturally and psychologi- | 


cally. He designed a centrally located, 


vertically constructed circular stage | 
completely surrounded by spectators. | 


Psychologically, the essence of this kind 
of theatre was that the play should be 
improvised and spontaneous. 

As early as 1911 Moreno had experi- 
mented with a theatre of spontaneity. 





These early attempts, recitals of fairy | 


tales taking place in the gardens of 
Vienna, had no stage, but were not 
without stars. One was a ten- or eleven- 
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SAMUEL J. HUME, President 


IMPORTERS AND SPECIALISTS 
IN DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN BOOKS ON THE 


THEATRE 


EUROPEAN, AMERICAN 
AND ASIATIC ART AND 


CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 
« 


2900 Buena Vista Way 
BERKELEY 8, CALIFORNIA 


Bits 
and Skits 


A portfolio of 20 five-minute 
radio scripts for one, two 
and three people. 


Fine professional material 
for broadcasting, auditions, 
practice and home recording. 


Price 
$1.50 
IN QUANTITY, $19 A DOZEN 


Catalogue of Radio 
Scripts Available 


Radioplay Service 
Hottyweed 28, California 
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ANGEL STREET + SOLDIER'S WIFE 
| LIKE IT HERE 
YOU TOUCHED ME 
HARRIET « PAPA IS Alt 
A FAMILY AFFAIR « LOCO 
THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
THREE'S A FAMILY 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
CLAUDIA + JANIE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
MY SISTER EILEEN 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
LITTLE FOXES « RUSSET MANTLE 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
THE SHOW-OFF « COCK ROBIN 
SEPARATE ROOMS « YOUNG WOODLEY 
THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
THE OLD MAID * OUTWARD BOUND 
CHARLEY'S AUNT + NO EXIT 
DULCY «+ MINICK 
MERTON OF THE MOVIES 
TO THE LADIES 
THE GOOD FELLOW 
THE ROYAL FAMILY 
STAGE DOOR 
DINNER AT EIGHT 
THE DARK TOWER 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNEF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 
YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU 
OLD LADY 31 
DADDY'S GONE A-HUNTING 
DECLASSE * A TAILOR-MADE MAN 
TEXAS NIGHTINGALE + FOOT-LOOSE 
FIRST LADY * HAPPY DAYS 
MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKENS 
MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH 


Where Available 


MADE IN HEAVEN 
THE FATAL WEAKNESS 
CRAIG'S WIFE 
THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 


When Available 


ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST 
BORN YESTERDAY 


Send for Our Complete List of 
PLAYS FOR STOCK 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 


WE SPECIALIZE and are suc- 
cessful in finding promptly the 
“Out-of-Print” or "Hard-to- 
Find” books which you particu- 
larly desire. Please write us 
stating "Wants." Noobligation. 


a 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
Station O, Box 22, New York 11, N.Y. 








PLAYS FOR STOCK 

















































































| of life, 
wishes to bring about a catharsis of 
action. The patients are directed to 


| tral problem of modern man 


year-old girl, Elisabeth Bergner. From 
1922 to 1925 there was a stage for ex- 
periments in improvisation and spon- 
taneity. One of the early participants 
was Peter Lorre. Writers like Georg 
Kaiser and Franz Werfel took an in- 
terest. With regard to the priority of 
this architectural space-stage there was 
an epic lawsuit with the well-known 


| painter and architect, Frederick Kies- 


ler. Out of these beginnings developed 


the psychodrama, a therapeutic theatre | 


which the author describes. 
Psychodrama is used by Dr. Moreno 
as a therapeutic method for all kinds of 
personality disorders, from marital 
troubles to psychoses. On the basis 
that the fantasy material produced by 
a patient on the psychodramatic stage 
is as important as the actual material 
the psychodramatic session 


appear on the stage where they are 
induced to act out their problems. ‘The 
dramatis personae whom they need 
for their scene are especially trained 
attendants, ‘auxiliary egos.’ The di- 
rector himself plays an important role 
off the stage. There are no settings or 
stage accessories except a table or 
chair when needed. 

The key idea of Dr. Moreno’s 
method is the concept of spontaneity. 
This word has the same etymological 
root as the word responsibility, so it is 
interesting that this modern method 
of psychotherapy touches on the cen- 
- the 
possibility of spontaneity and creative- 
ness in periods of acute social crisis. 
Dr. Moreno is optimistic. While his 
method is a group method, it preaches 
the importance of the individual. The 
method itself by virtue of its indirec- 
tion cannot fail to supply important 
psychological material for the psychi- 
atrist. And since it crystallizes and 
exaggerates certain aspects of the 
theatre, it should be of interest to stu- 
dents of the stage. 

Many years ago Adolphe Appia, a 
pioneer not only of the modern theatre 
but also of abstract art, gave me a 
drawing of one of his beautiful almost- 
abstract stage designs. I asked him 
what kind of costume in his opinion 
would best go with such a stage set- 
ting. Without hesitation he answered: 
‘Only one kind, complete nudity.’ 
That is what Dr. Moreno attempts to 
do, in a psychological sense. 

FREDERIC WERTHAM 
(Dr. Wertham, a distinguished psychiatrist, 
is the author of Dark Tragedy.) 








"Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A Pronouncing Dictionary 
of American English 


By 


JOHN S$. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 

THOMAS A. KNOTT, Late Professor of 
English in the University of Michigan. 


@ This phonetic pronouncing dictionary serves 
for the speech of the United States, a purposes 
comparable to that served for Southern British 
English by Professor Daniel Jones's “English 


| Pronouncing Dictionary.” 


@ The vecabulary includes the great bedy of 
common werds in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have 


| Included many American proper names and 


many historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pronuncia. 
tien, which is indicated by the alphabet of 


| the International Phonetic Association. More 
| than half of these symbols are the ordinary 





letters of the English alphabet or familiar 
variations of them. 


538 Pages—Size, 6% x 9x 1% inches— 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to 
DEPARTMENT 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 








for AMATEUR PRODUCTION 










Plays of tested audience 
reaction — easy and inex- 
pensive to produce —in 
manuscript form. Write for 
information. 


PLAY BUREAU 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


ASSOCIATION 


33 So. El Molino Avenue 
PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 









Modern Lite M 
GBM These, Reign, Lite agus 


BALLET CRUSADE, V. Zeglovsky. 2.75, now 1.75 


DANCE DRAWINGS OF MARTHA GRAHAM, 
C. Trowbridge. 3.00 


HISTOIRE DES THEATRES DE BRUXELLES, |. Renieu. 
2 vols., 37.50 


ITAUAN THEATRE, |. 5. Kennord. 2 vols, boxed, 
12.00, now 6.00 


MAGIC AND MYTH OF THE MOVIES, P. Tyler, 3.50 
ONE-ACT PLAYS, Pirandelle. 2.50, now 1.50 

PART OF A LIFETIME, |. Simonson. 5.00, now 3.00 
SARAH BERNHARDT, M. Boring. 1.50 

THE HAIRY APE, E. O'Neill. Limited ed., signed, 15.00, 
now 10.00 


THESE THINGS ARE MINE, by George Middleton. 


Autoblography of a journeymon playwright. illus., 5.00 


GOTHAM BOOK MART 
New York 19, N. Y. 


41 West 47th Street 











’ 
THE PUBLISHER PRESENTS 
ry An INTRODUCTION TO PLAYWRITING, | 
by Samuel Selden (Crofts: $2). 
With this quietly intelligent primer 
to the demanding art of writing 
for the theatre, Mr. Selden, who | 
rglish has already published standard 
texts on Stage Scenery and Lighting 
"= and Modern Theatre Practice, as well 
as the following volume on acting, 
me rounds out his studies of the making 
British and producing of plays. He lays no 
nglish claim to a mystic formula that can 
be converted into smash hits but 
dy of deals with the main time-tested 
we principles and allows room for the 
s and experimentation and originality 
with which the theatre must refresh 
uncia- itself. As in his First Steps in Acting, 
bet of Mr. Selden stresses the importance 
More ; 
dinary to theatre craftsmen of studying 
ymillar plays and reactions from the audi- 
ence side of the proscenium as well 
hes— as from the stage itself. 
$3.00 lirst Steps in Actinc, by Samuel 
Selden (Crofts: $3.25). Over 300 
pages of first steps in which the au- 
thoritative Mr. Selden delves deeply 
into the technique of acting and 
gives exercises covering its funda- 
—— mental elements. His emphasis is 
not so much on ‘living’ a given 
role as in understanding and pro- 
vs jecting it 
N ‘lune ANATOMY OF Drama, by Alan 


Reynolds Thompson (University of 
California Press: $3.75). The second 
edition of an analysis of dramatic 
writing originally published early 
in the war, with certain facts cor- 
rected, statements qualified and a 
small amount of new material, par- 
ticularly on irony, added. The latter 
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1F you desire to act more than anything in your life 


and want others to be thrilled by your controlled 
emotional projection . 


IF you are willing to work privately and develop a 
resonant voice capable to stage projection . . . 

1F you work and work with a small group of talented 
actors until you experience the enchantment of slip- 
ping into the character of another person. . . 


IF when you feel confident of having something real 
to offer the Stage, you desire real aid in establishing 
Professional contacts 


THEN, we believe this is the Studio for you, 


as we combine the advantages of Individual 
dramatic coaching with experience of Stock 





BOWN ADAMS 


half, where Mr. Thompson is dis- 
cussing more recent examples ol 
tragedy and high comedy, is stim- 
ulating, but the whole is encum- 
bered with academic terms and 
words used out of their ordinary 
idiomatic sense. 

STAGI Downstace, by Ben W. 


Brown (Baker: $1.50). A chatty 


introduction to the process of put- 
ting on a play by the director of 
dramatic production at Brown. He 
touches on most matters an ama- 
teur director needs to know in 
very simple possibly over-simple 
terms 

Verpi, A Novel of the Opera, by 

Franz Werfel (Allen, Towne and 

Heath: $2.95). One of the most 


celebrated novelized biographies of 





a musician, first published in 1925, 


is made available again 


“A Lot of Value to a Few” 





Director Productions. 


Courses for Professionals, 


Write for Current Literature 


All coaching by 
Miss Daly and Mr. 


New York 24, N. Y. 


An intensive 


Summer COUrse under this interna- 
tionally famous teacher qualifies you to join 
advanced student groups early in the Fall, ena- 
bling you to complete the regular course several 
months ahead of the time ordinarily required. 


Summer Course July 10 Fall Course September 8 


Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine Hepburn, Jane Wyatt, Anne 
Sothern, Jean Arthur, Fay Bainter, Clark Gable, Van Heflin, Douglass 
Montgomery, Tonio Selwart, Alan Curtis and many other celebrities. 


FRANCES 
ROBINSON-DUFF 


Booklet T 235 E. 62nd Street, New York 21 RHinelander 4-7900 
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Playwriting, Journalism, among our Special 


New Address: (our own building) 
fw Maes 306 W. Bist St. (Riverside Dr. Location) 
TR. 7~4241 


Producer 


Everything ned 
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STAGE +« SCREEN 
RADIO 


Little Theatre plays 
offer students opportuni- 
ties for meeting talent 
scouts 

Voice training for 
teachers, lawyers, clergy- 
men and public speakers 

Professional coaching, 
Stage directing 
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STAIRS TO THE ROOF 


‘A prayer for the wild of heart that are kept in cages,’ Stairs to the Roof is the 
third work by ‘Tennessee Williams to have its premiere at the Pasadena Play- 
house. Written six years ago, the play tells of the symbolic struggle for freedom 
by the workers in a shirt factory, shown here in the opening scene. Further 


activities of the Pasadena Playhouse are described in the article on page 37. 








Theatre Arts 


JULY 1947 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


No Outlets for New Playwrights—City 
Center Adds Stock—Theatre Architecture 


PURRED by the alarming shortage of challenging 
é new talent exhibited in the commercial theatre, 
the editors of THEATRE ARTS in preparation for this 
issue asked a cross-section of directors in the college 
and community fields what chance the new play- 
wright has for a hearing outside New York. The an- 
swer has been devastatingly simple: as little as or 
even less than on Broadway. Only a handful of com- 
munity theatres gives new plays and this handful 
includes those which led the way a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago — the Pasadena Playhouse and the Cleve- 
land Play House. The Seattle Try-Out Theatre is 
devoted entirely to new plays but most of the com- 
munity theatres in the country would agree with one 
director who states bluntly: ‘Our Boards have no in- 
terest whatsoever in the “‘new playwright” and feel 
not the slightest responsibility about developing 
new playwriting talent.’ ‘The drama departments of 
universities are of course dedicated to this purpose 
but only a dozen or so produced more than one full- 
length new play in the past season, Yale leading 
the way with seven, all student-written. The great 
majority of plays given by college and university 
theatres were, like the offerings of the community 
and little theatres, Broadway replicas. The play- 
wright who is no longer a student and not yet a 
success has as little opportunity on the campus as 
in the town, and actually less than on Broadway 
where ninety percent of the plays given are new. 





Drawing by Douglas Anderson 
e 

JOHN HOUSEMAN, founder with 
Orson Welles of the Mercury Theatre 
and producer and director for both stage 
and screen, has entered a new ven- 
ture along with theatre operator Paul 
Schreibman and actor Norman Lloyd. 
They have leased the new Coronet 
Theatre in Hollywood as ‘a sort of com- 
munity art centre’ in which plays will 
be staged, films screened (the Holly- 
wood Film Society is putting on an 
extended program of classics with the 
assistance of the Museum of Modern 
Art Film Library) and art exhibitions 
arranged (the first was a loan exhibition 
of theatrical paintings by Bérard, 
Tchelitchew, Dali, Chagall and Ber- 
man). The first stage offerings were The 
Skin of Our Teeth and Galileo. 
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PLAYS by two of France’s favorite 
playwrights are now bringing crowds to 
the Athénée and the Sarah Bernhardt in 
Paris. At the former is Apollon de Marsac 
by the late Jean Giraudoux, who wrote 
the work during his exile in Switzerland 
and sent it to Louis Jouvet in South 
America, where it was first produced. 
Now Jouvet has introduced it in his own 
Paris theatre with Eduardo Anahory 
again in the title role and with Christian 
Bérard as designer. At the Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Jules Romains, finally done with 
his monumental work of fiction, Men of 
Good-Will, is presenting his first play 
in fifteen years. Written during the 
author’s stay in Mexico in 1944-45, 
L’An Mil tells of the effect a prediction 
of the end of the world in 1000 A.D. had 
on the people of that period and points 
an analogy between that time and the 
years immediately before the recent war. 


° 

FOUR NEW plays and a classic form 
the program of Margo Jones’ Theatre 
°47 in Dallas, which finally opened its 
doors on June 3 in a converted gas sta- 
tion after endless months of planning 
by its indefatigable organizer. Running 
each play for a week on an arena stage, 
and then varying it with a week of 
repertory, Miss Jones will offer a ten- 
week season of Hedda Gabler, William 
Inge’s Farther Off From Heaven, Martyn 
Coleman’s How Now, Hecate, Tennessee 
Williams’ Summer and Smoke and Vera 
Mathews’ Third Cousin. 


6 

A STATE theatre for Mexico is prom- 
ised in the plans of the Institute of Fine 
Arts of Mexico, whose department of 
the theatre directed by Salvador Novo 
is sponsoring a spring season of three 
plays at the Palace of Fine Arts: Agustin 
Lazo’s The Imprint, directed by Julio 
Bracho and starring Virginia Fabregas 
and Andrea Palma; Xavier Villaur- 
rutia’s Poor Bluebeard and Rodolfo Usi- 
gli’s The Grimacer. 


@ 
A NEW opera by Shostakovitch is in 
the works. Based on the novel, The 
Young Guard, it shows the struggles of a 
village against the Germans. 
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Hope for the future lies in the success of the pres- 
ent movement toward a decentralized professional 
theatre, giving new plays as a major part of a year- 
round program. The kind of theatre Margo Jones is 
planning for Dallas will give the young playwright 
the laboratory so essential to the learning of his 
craft. With further extension of the Experimental 
Theatre in New York, and try-out, show-case and 
laboratory theatres on a professional basis else- 
where, new talents may soon begin to make their 
presence felt. However, as the situation actually 
stands today, the non-professional theatre is offering 
practically no outlet to the young writers it has itself 
trained. 


O* Two counts there is cause for rejoicing in the 
news that the New York City Center of Music 
and Drama is to have an acting company. The new 
project rounds out the program implicit in the 
Center’s title. It also marks the emergence of a new 
group, The Company of Twelve, which brings to- 
gether some of the ablest players in the theatre 
today. During July and August New York will have 
its own summer stock. At the City Center, happily 
equipped with air-conditioning, those who cannot 
take to the straw-hat circuit will be able to enjoy a 
program of revivals played by such excellent actors 
as Herbert Berghof, Philip Bourneuf, Harald Brom- 
ley, Montgomery Clift, Grace Coppin, Byron 
McGrath, Mildred Natwick, Frances Reid, Haila 
Stoddard. The plays, designed by Carl Kent, will 
change every two weeks and are offered at a $2 top. 
Rip Van Winkle is scheduled for the opening, followed 
by a good repertory scaled to the large spaces of the 
City Center auditorium. The Company of Twelve 
will also have a winter season at the Center and has 
touring and other future plans up its collective 
sleeve. 

The third season of New York’s municipal play- 
house ended with a flourish. From tentative begin- 
nings in December 1943 it has become an established 
institution with an ever-increasing audience which 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


can enjoy all kinds of entertainment from ballet 
to symphonies, from musicals to full-fledged opera, 
all for the reasonable rate of fifty cents to two dol- 
lars. This year, so the annual report announces, 
750,888 people paid to go to 462 different perform- 
ances. The operation ended slightly in the red (be- 
cause of the Center’s policy of writing off all 
properties a hundred percent in one year), but 
the Center’s growth has been sound and steady. The 
Symphony Orchestra, headed by Leonard Bernstein 
(who gives his services to the cause), has achieved 
an outstanding position; the Opera Company under 
Laszlo Halasz is taking its place as a force in the 
musical world. With the launching of a theatre 
company — which is an autonomous unit but closely 
allied with the Center — the program, already re- 
markably varied, will be complete. 


| yun no specialized field in the arts has been 
more neglected than that of theatre architec- 
ture. With the exception of half-a-dozen architects 
who have learned the hard way by intensive study 
in the face of an immediate problem, very little at- 
tention has been given this difficult subject. Theatre 
experts — directors, designers, lighting experts, tech- 
nicians — have hammered away at their own partic- 
ular structural and functional problems but the 
architectural profession as a whole has paid little 
attention to the highly intricate demands of the 
theatre. It is most encouraging to hear that the ar- 
chitectural schools are beginning to recognize the 
need of intensive study. At Yale, for instance, the 
students in architecture are turning to the theatre 
for thesis material and developing a constructive 
technique of collaboration with the drama depart- 
ment. Advanced drama students act as theatre con- 
sultants on problems presented by the architectural 
students. Three different projects are under way, 
each of them concerned with a different type of 
theatre and each based on a specific location. One 
project is for a college theatre, another for a city 
theatre, a third for a drama department. 


MANCHESTER, England, which has 
not had good theatre since the days of 
Miss A.E.F. Horniman and her Gaiety, 
is now the site of an Intimate Theatre 
housed in the heart of the city library, 
directed by S. Sanger and G. M. Ros- 
siter, with André van Gyseghem as 
director of productions and Jean Forbes- 
Robertson as leading member of the act- 
ing troupe. Formed on a non-profit 
basis in association with the Arts Coun- 
cil, which is doing so much to stimulate 
theatre activity in Britain, the Intimate 
hopes in time to be the civic theatre 
for Manchester. The productions so far 
have been The Sea-Gull, Amphitryon 38, 
The Kirby Fortune by Neil Grant and The 
Beaux Stratagem. 
IN ORDER to insure the future of 
Ballet Theatre, whose large deficits 
have been paid entirely by Lucia Chase, 
Ballet Foundation, Inc., has been or- 
ganized under the sponsorship of Mrs. 
Wales Latham and Carleton Smith, 
The foundation proposes to raise funds 
to help maintain Ballet Theatre as a 
national touring institution, to provide 
for a permanent home for the company 
in New York and to guarantee the pro- 
duction of three new ballets each year. 
Among the co-founders with Mrs. 
Latham and Mr. Smith are Aaron 
Copland, John Alden Carpenter, Leon- 
ard Bernstein, Jo Mielziner and Mrs. 
Efrem Zimbalist. 

« 
KONSTANTINE SIMONOV, whose 
engaging comedy, The Whole World 
Over, Broadway has been seeing, hits 
a new low in obvious propaganda in his 
latest effort, The Russian Question, ac- 
cording to Delbert Clark, New York 
Times correspondent in Berlin, where the 
work was produced in Max Reinhardt’s 
old Deutsches Theater. The story of an 
American newspaper man who loses his 
livelihood and his girl because he is un- 
willing to write an anti-Soviet book is 
the framework for a play whose thesis, 
says Clark, is that the entire American 
press (except for the Chicago Sun and the 
Daily Worker) is corrupt. 
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Budget for Experiment 


What Broadway’s Experimental Theatre, Inc. Received and Spent 
on Five Plays Produced at ANT A’s Princess Theatre 


Expenditures 


PRODUCTION AND OPERATING The Wanhope As We Forgive The Great Virginia 
Costs Building O’ Daniel Our Debtors Campaign Reel 


Scene designer 164.50 164.50 164.50 164.50 
Costume designer sap ; 78.75 ey 
200.00 250.00 
ahaa re ‘sun 40.00 ies 
* (26) 1560. (15) goo. (15) g00.00 (27) 1080.00 (13) 650. 
. ( 7) 1665. ( 8) 1826 ( 6) 1495.64 (10) 2607.83 ( 5) 1296. 
Organist; other musicians ‘ 175 135.18 1568.28 — 
Scenery construction , a 295. 309.45 255.00 300. 
Scenery painting.............. fini 61. 87.50 272.75 25. 
Furniture rental.............. Pe g!. 35.70 ao Aah 
147. 216.21 56.21 
bas 11.95 307.54 
Electrical supplies , 24. 25.50 105.99 
Projection machine rental ja bah ieee 
Sound equipment rental; records : 50. 55-10 nine 
Transfer 164. 125.60 205. 
Typing scripts and sides........ 37. 124.24 118. 
Arranging and copying music. . . v sae 466. 
Photographs aids Md 


Choreographer 


3; 


4.46 
18.5 
Company manager; press agent. . 300. 
Office secretary ied awn 20. 
Membership secretary... . . : ' 40. 
40. 
Extra cleaning of theatre :' 6. 
Telegrams and refunds for can- 
celled performance ......... 


9. 
60. 
60. 


60. 
10. 


aSBB 84. 
S8SSsRss: 
28ggege: 


Toray Prop. Costs. 25,222.97 
House expenses 4,053.32 
Membership costs... 2,514.57 
Closing costs 


ToTaL OVERHEAD... 7,121.89 .37 1424.38 1424.38 








Totat EXxpenpiTures 32,344.86 75 5992.26 5541.44 


Income 


Memberships 4247.00 4247.00 4247.00 4247. 4247.00 
Paid by producers 
above allocation.. 5,258.04 788 . 52 621.35 (unpaid) 3848. (unpaid) 





Tora INcoME...... 26,493.04 5035.52 4868 . 35 4247.00 8095. 2247.00 


The entire operation shows here a deficit of $5851.82 which was met by gifts. ANTA gave the theatre. 
* Figures in parentheses represent number of people involved. 








Music and Dance in Review 


Gertrude S., Virgil T. and Susan B. 


CECIL SMITH 


N OPERA by Virgil Thomson and the late 
Gertrude Stein, The Mother of Us All, was 
made known to the world at the third annual 
Festival of Contemporary American Music at 
Columbia University. Disappointment was in 
store for those who expected the new opera to 
equal Four Saints in Three Acts, produced by 
the same collaborators in 1934, in fantastic 
unintelligibility, novel staging or quotable 
lines. The Mother of Us All has no pigeons on 
the grass alas, no Saint Teresa half indoors 
and half outdoors, no colored cast in Florine 
Stettheimer cellophane costumes. To be sure, 
one scene does end disconcertingly with a 
lament by Jo the Loiterer about his pen, 
which was supposed to write for a year and 
lasted only six weeks; and on another oc- 
casion the curtain is brought down hap- 
lessly by the question, ‘Where is Isabel Went- 
worth?’ — an unanswerable question in view 
of the fact that nobody in either the cast or the 
audience has ever heard of her. 

The libretto of The Mother of Us All is 
novel in one vital respect: it has meaning. It 
presents a consecutive story about Susan B. 
Anthony, her fight for woman suffrage, her 
ultimate victory and the unveiling of her 
statue in the Congressional hall of fame. In 
the course of her career Susan B. consorts with 
a startlingly scrambled group of dramatis 
personae. Some are historical figures, though 
not necessarily belonging to the right period. 
(Lincoln Kirstein claims to have discovered 
that Gertrude Stein has supplied one per- 
sonage for each decade of the nineteenth 
century.) There is Daniel Webster, whose 
pompous manner of expressing himself serves 


as a foil for Susan B.’s plain speaking; there 
are Anthony Comstock, Lillian Russell and 
a querulous caricature of Ulysses S. Grant. 
John Adams spends all three acts trying to woo 
Constance Fletcher, who is, I have been told, 
a friend of Gertrude Stein’s; he says he might 
have got to the point sooner if only the 
Adamses had ‘kneeling knees.’ 

A wistful creature named Angel More, with 
dainty white wings, arrives on the scene be- 
cause she prefers to ‘sing in the visible choir,’ 
and is conveniently paired off with Daniel 
Webster. Two interlocutors identified as Ger- 
trude S. and Virgil T. help to launch the 
opening scene from the sidelines. An imaginary 
couple, Jo the Loiterer and Indiana Elliot, 
ask Susan B. a good many profoundly human 
questions, and are usually answered by a 
repetition of the question, sometimes with the 
words in a different order. 

Despite its spurts into all sorts of blind 
alleys the libretto is really not complicated. 
It deals with what women are and what men 
are and what Susan B. Anthony was and 
whether she was right because she was right 
or whether it was wrong to want to make 
women so much like men. The text is as 
moralistic as Longfellow’s ‘Psalm of Life’ and 
as static as Siegfried. It is thoughtful, patriotic, 
compassionate, stern and witty. Until the last 
act turns into a tiresomely conventional apoth- 
eosis the whole thing is usually blithe and 
diverting, and often even important. 

Whatever may be the just valuation of 
Gertrude Stein’s libretto the excellence of Mr. 
Thomson’s musical treatment of it scarcely 
seems a matter for debate. The directness and 
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simplicity of the music are so disarming that 
its subtlety and penetrating appropriateness 
are likely to be overlooked, or at least under- 
estimated. When the story is going well, the 
music never gets in the way; when the going 
gets a bit thick, the music takes hold and 
propels the performance along into the next 
good passage of the libretto. 

The music captures the prosody of the text 
with supreme naturalness, yet Mr. Thomson 
lets no self-consciousness about making the 
words clear interfere with his invention of 
lively and extremely varied musical rhythms. 
The melodic lines are grateful for the voices 
and often touching in sentiment, and the chief 
expressive force is in the melody, where it 
ought to be in an opera (and where, with less 
intuitively dramatic melodists like Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, it is not). 

Except for a few moments of dissonance in 
passages of perplexity or discouragement the 
harmony consists mainly of the rudimentary 
common chords; yet constant shifts of mood 
and intensity are produced by adroit and 
seemingly offhand changes of key. The orches- 
tration is a tour de force in the deft use of a 
small group of instruments to provide a wide 
gamut of color and characterization. If the 
libretto kept to its own best level as persistently 
as the music does, The Mother of Us All might 
be singled out as the best of all American 
operas. Perhaps it is anyway, despite its un- 
evenness and its soggy finale, though I should 
want to hear Four Saints in Three Acts again 
(it is scheduled for a broadcast just too late to 
be useful to me at this moment) before re- 
moving it from the pedestal on which I keep it. 

For the Columbia performance Paul du 
Pont provided poetic, lyrical settings, de- 
signed and lighted in such a way as to give 
a pleasurable impression of free space on the 
tiny stage of Brander Matthews Hall. The 
movement and grouping of the assorted char- 
acters was worked out well enough by John 
Taras, though a genuinely creative imagina- 
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tion could have found dozens of enchanting 
things to do which never occurred to him. 
Otto Luening conducted admirably. The sing- 
ing was tonally acceptable throughout the 
cast and, except for Dorothy Dow in the all- 
important part of Susan B. Anthony, fault- 
lessly clear in enunciation. William Horne, 
the Lenski of last fall’s City Opera production 
of Eugen Onegin, sang with sympathetic musi- 
cality but should have had help in making Jo 
look like a bona fide loiterer. 


Martha Graham presented her newest dance 
composition, Night Journey, as the closing fea- 
ture of a distinguished three-day Symposium 
on Music Criticism at Harvard University, in 
which provocative lectures by E. M. Forster, 
Edgar Wind, Paul Henry Lang and others 
vied for attention with concerts presenting 
commissioned scores by Schénberg, Hinde- 
mith, Copland, Malipiero, Piston and Martini. 

It is characteristic of Miss Graham that 
each composition grows slowly and attains its 
ultimate shape only after she has had a chance 
to try it out before an audience. I do not think 
Night Journey is finished yet, and consequently 
I prefer to put off extended analysis until it 
has gone through the further process which 
last year transformed Cave of the Heart from a 
tentative experiment into a masterpiece. 

Miss Graham has tackled the most exacting 
of all classical subjects — the entanglement of 
Jocasta and Oedipus. Night Journey takes place, 
figuratively, in Jocasta’s mind (actually, in 
her bedroom), at the instant in which her 
destiny becomes manifest to her. In its present 
stage the composition is already remarkable for 
the concentrated economy with which Jo 
casta’s relationships to Oedipus and the Seer 
are epitomized in effective dance episodes. 
The unsolved problems are in two areas — 
the formal reference of Jocasta, who now 
dominates the action too much, to the rest of 
the dancers; and the clarification of the mean- 
ing behind two symbolic properties, a large 
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surrealist eye and a cord with which Jocasta 
first binds herself to Oedipus in embrace and 
later strangles herself. William Schuman’s 
score is pointed and intense, if somewhat 
inclined to melodramatic overstatement. Is- 
amu Noguchi’s sculptured properties (see 
THEATRE ARTS, June, 1947), as usual, are both 
provocative and choreographically useful. 
More finished but intrinsically less impor- 
tant is Jerome Robbins’ delightful little Summer 
Day, a light-hearted duo in which the choreog- 
rapher danced with Annabelle Lyon in a 
program of the American-Soviet Music So- 
ciety. Set to Prokofieff’s sly Music for Children 
(a piano suite which the composer retitled 
Summer Day when he orchestrated it), the 
Robbins piece gently parodizes the clichés of 
ballet — the ‘Bluebird’ variation, the Swan 
Lake pas de deux, a Spanish dance with 
tambourines — by showing how they look 
when children dance as they think they have 
seen adults dance. More consistently successful 
than the recent Pas de Trots, Summer Day ex- 
emplifies Mr. Robbins’ gift for keeping dance 
humor within the proper niveau of ballet by 
refusing to let it slide into broad slapstick. 
The same program brought forward Valerie 
Bettis’ Yerma, a dance in modern idiom based 
on a Garcia story about the conflict of 
two lovers. Although the leading parts were 
expertly done by Miss Bettis and Lucas Hoving 
(late of Beggar’s Holiday), Yerma again revealed 
the lack of constructional powers which had 
left Virginia Sampler a hodgepodge. The new 
dance abounds in strong, impelling movement 
but it gets nowhere climactically, nor does it 
tell its story clearly. Miss Bettis’ mind is full 
of ideas but she owes herself and us a serious 
effort to learn how to frame and order them. 
Rounding out the number of dance works 
produced in its first season to an even dozen, 
the Ballet Society offered two new ballets, The 
Seasons and Blackface, in its last program — 
given under greatly improved visual conditions 
in the professionally equipped Ziegfeld 


MUSIC AND DANCE IN REVIEW 


Theatre. In the hope presumably of obtaining 
a more cheerful opinion from the public and 
the critics The Minotaur was repeated from the 
previous bill. The result was that Elliott 
Carter’s music seemed exactly as good as it 
had a month earlier, and John Taras’ choreog- 
raphy exactly as feeble. 

By a considerable margin The Seasons proved 
to be the most striking accomplishment of the 
Society’s season, except for the productions 
of George Balanchine. It was a joint endeavor 
of three young iconoclasts — Merce Cunning- 
ham, formerly a leading dancer with Martha 
Graham’s company; John Cage, a devotee of 
music for percussion instruments and for his 
own invention, the ‘prepared,’ or mechanically 
distorted, piano; and Isamu Noguchi, whose 
unpredictable organic sculptures are familiar 
in the works of Miss Graham and Ruth Page. 

The Seasons traces the evolution of each 
season into the next, as ballets with this title 
always do. The usual balletic bromides, how- 
ever, are agreeably absent. At the outset Mr. 
Noguchi’s few, illusory stage objects evoke 
a persuasive impression of a barren winter 
landscape — with the aid of skilful lighting 
and a projection machine to simulate a snow- 
storm. The most absorbing feature of the 
ballet is the way in which the indescribable 
Noguchi objects are able to accommodate 
themselves to the shifting meteorological con- 
ditions. 

In his first score for a conventional body 
of orchestral instruments Mr. Cage proves 
that he must be taken seriously as a thoroughly 
professional composer. At all times the music 
reveals the exceptional sensitivity of his ear 
toward fresh, yet beautifully balanced, com- 
binations of instrumental tone. Though this 
score would scarcely command interest in a 
concert performance, its piquancy of color 
provided a satisfying complement to the action. 
Mr. Cunningham’s choreography did not 
achieve much line or formal integrity, though 
his own dancing was unfailingly lithe and 
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beautiful. The individual bits of movement 
given to all the dancers were charming, and at 
any given moment the stage looked well. 

Blackface, 1 am sorry to say, was a dull bore. 
For the shape and materials of the piece Lew 
Christensen drew on the formal arrangements 
and characteristic exhibition dances of the 
oldtime minstrel show. Inhibited by Carter 
Harman’s score, a heavy-handed affair in 
which Stephen Foster tunes are subjected to 
pretentious kinds of development they will not 
permit, Mr. Christensen seemed unable to lift 
his mind to an imaginative level. Like Highland 
Fling the month before, Blackface managed in 
a mere half hour to seem hours too long. 

Throughout the season the Choreographers’ 
Workshop, a project designed to parallel the 
experimentation of the Ballet Society in the 
field of modern dance, has given monthly 
programs at the Weidman studio. To end the 
season, five pieces were repeated for a larger 
audience at the Needle Trades high school. It 
was depressing to discover the devotion with 
which the chosen works, with one exception, 
hovered under the lengthening shadow of 
Mittel-Europa by imitating palely the Kurt 
Jooss and Trudi Schoop traditions. In contrast 
to this prevailing sterility Talley Beatty’s 
Southern Landscape (1865) seemed doubly 
healthy in its violent athleticism, and the 
revisions made since the first performance 
showed a marked advance in Mr. Beatty’s 
ability to slough off routines learned from 
Katherine Dunham in favor of independent 
invention. 

Ballet Theatre, returning from its cross- 
country tour, played for three weeks in the 
City Center at popular prices for the first 
time in its history. No new ballets had been 
prepared but revivals of two Antony Tudor 
works, Dim Lustre and Dark Elegies, gave a 
touch of freshness to the programs. Although 
Dim Lustre dates only from 1943, it is already 
démodé in its shallow, if gracious, elaboration 
of the emotions of a couple who decide to 
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part because neither can shake off memories of 
earlier, more impassioned experiences. 

Dark Elegies, while perhaps a bit pretentious 
in its manner of presentation, remains one of 
Mr. Tudor’s most provocative compositions, 
An interpretation of Mahler’s song cycle 
called Kindertotenlieder, the ballet had pre- 
viously received only ten performances any- 
where since its premiere in 1940. Its style 
represents Mr. Tudor’s closest approximation 
of modern dance. Ballet positions are replaced 
by straighter lines of the body and ballet 
movements by more forthright and less con- 
ventionally pictorial movements. Conceived 
in a mood of lamentation, the group patterns 
and interposed solos seek to maintain a serious, 
elegiac character throughout. While it is hard 
to feel that most of Mr. Tudor’s arbitrary selec- 
tions of quasi-modern movements attain the 
meaningful communication of Martha Gra- 
ham or Doris Humphrey, Dark Elegies remains 
a unique piece in the Tudor repertory for the 
reason that plot and characterization are not 
called upon to assist the dancing, as they are in 
Pillar of Fire and Jardin aux Lilas. 

Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Company, 
in its brief annual season in the plushy Center 
Theatre, had more than its fair share of mis- 
haps because of the huge stage apron built for 
the ice shows which are the theatre’s usual 
tenants. Half the time the singers could not 
hear the orchestra, and the conductor often 
might as well have been out in the foyer. 

It was particularly saddening to hear Hizi 
Koyke miss her pitch cue entirely in the 
entrance music of Madama Butterfly, for Miss 
Koyke’s Cio-Cio-San is one of the loveliest of 
all contemporary operatic characterizations. 
You will search vainly across the operatic 
world to find a more perfectly planned per- 
formance in both action and singing. Miss 
Koyke’s supple, expressive body, her under- 
standing of stage space and her intimate relat- 
ing of movement to musical inflection con- 
stitute a perfect and deeply affecting synthesis. 
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FINIAN’S RAINBOW is put on records at 
Columbia’s Liederkranz Hall by the original 
singers and orchestra: Conductor Ray Charles 
gives instructions to the Sharecroppers’ Chorus, 
Ella Logan and David Wayne begin their re- 
cording, three singers join E. Y. Harburg (rear 
centre), Burton Lane and Robert Russell 
Bennett to check a playback and Sonny Terry 
gets the signal to play his harmonica accom- 
paniment. At right, a Columbia engineer in- 


spects the master record as it is grooved. 





Graphic House; Columbia Records 
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IHE FLIES 


Jean-Paul Sartre’s retelling of the Orestes legend was one of the off-Broad- 


wav favorites this season, being done at Vassar, Western Reserve and the Dra- 
matic Workshop of the New School. In the production at the little President 
Theatre on West Forty-Eighth Street operated by the Dramatic Workshop, 
Erwin Piscator as director of the school and Paul Ransom as production 
director presented Sartre’s drama on a unit setting against a portentous 


series of projections. The designer was Willis Knighton 
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UNESCO and a World Theatre 


HERMAN VOADEN 


monc the many who have dreamed of a 
world theatre, Firmin Gémier, the great 
actor and producer, was the first to take prac- 
tical steps to make the dream come true. In 
1926 he founded the Société Universelle du 
ThéAtre; in June 1927 the first Congress of the 
Society met in Paris. In July of this year, at the 
invitation of UNESCO, representatives of the 
theatres of many nations will meet — once 
more in Paris — to set up an International 
Theatre Institute, lineal descendant of Gé- 
mier’s Société eclipsed by World War II. 

The July meeting marks a crucial forward 
step in the development of the theatre in rela- 
tion to the general program of the United Na- 
tions’ Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. But in order to grasp the full 
significance of this July meeting of experts it 
is necessary to trace the steps by which it has 
come into being and to relate it to the over-all 
theatre plan that was outlined at the first gen- 
eral conference of UNESCO in Paris in No- 
vember 1946. 

The theatre has had some difficulty in win- 
ning its rightful place in the councils of 
UNESCO. In spite of the fact that, as Firmin 
Gémier said twenty years ago, ‘the theatre 
must become one of the greatest organizing 
forces of the world,’ it was almost totally ig- 
nored by the Preparatory Commission that 
met in London in 1945. In that initial stage the 
arts were divided. The literature program was 
prepared by the Letters and Philosophy Com- 
mittee, and the program in music and the 
visual arts by the Fine Arts Committee. The 


Herman Voaden, who wrote for THEATRE ARTS last Fuly 
on the prospects of a national theatre for Canada, is presi- 
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theatre appeared as a literature project; it was 
proposed that UNESCO should set up an 
International Theatre Institute, and a brief 
paragraph listed seven possible activities for 
such an institute, once established. From four 
to seven pages of the Preparatory Commission 
program were devoted each to music, litera- 
ture and the visual arts. The theatre was dealt 
with in less than a page, as a subsection of 
literature; the only project mentioned was the 
International Theatre Institute. 

When the Sub-Commission on Arts and 
Letters met in Paris in 1946, it was obvious 
that there was widespread dissatisfaction with 
the role assigned to the theatre in the program 
placed before the delegates. It was quickly 
agreed that the theatre (including ballet and 
opera) should be placed on an equal footing 
with music, literature and the visual arts, with 
a separate administrative section of the Secre- 
tariat providing the services offered in these 
other fields. One of these services would be to 
organize an international theatre body, and 
to assist it once it was established. 

One reason why this arrangement found 
immediate favor was the desire to have coun- 
tries like Russia, not at present members of 
UNESCO, participate in the international 
organization. To the degree that it was dis- 
tinct from UNESCO, success was likely to at- 
tend its efforts in this respect. Moreover it was 
quickly realized that an international organi- 
zation, like the earlier Société Universelle du 
Théatre, would not have the funds to under- 
take many of the services which UNESCO 
would be able to offer. Therefore a combina- 
tion between the two was essential. 

The over-all arts program evaluated in Paris 
last fall consisted in the main of five proposals 
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submitted by the Canadian delegation, four 
submitted by the American delegation and 
specific projects in translation and publication. 
The Canadian proposals were designed to es- 
tablish a basic program of services for all the 
arts. The first proposal was for information and 
documentation services; the second dealt with 
exchange of personnel; the third called for 
collaboration with international arts organi- 
zations; the fourth asked for a committee to 
prepare recommendations to member states 
with regard to the reduction of postage rates 
on books and cultural materials, the simplifica- 
tion of customs formalities and reduction of 
duties and possible immunity from customs 
examination and duties for cultural material 
sent out by UNESCO. The last point recom- 
mended that a similar committee be charged 
with approaching air, sea and rail companies 
to secure a reduction in fares and transport 
charges on personnel and material in connec- 
tion with activities arranged by UNESCO. 
The four American proposals arose chiefly 
out of the discussions of the music and visual 
arts program. The first stressed the role of 
education in the arts. The second asked 
UNESCO to encourage the world-wide circu- 
lation of the products of creative artists. The 
third called for the investigation of modern 
techniques in the teaching of the arts. The 
fourth called for help to artists in obtaining 
the tools and materials needed in their work. 


The most vital phase of UNESCO’s theatre 
job during the past winter has been the carry- 
ing out of the plans leading to the meeting of 
theatre experts in Paris in July. The meeting 
will be attended, according to the Secretariat’s 
plan, by leaders drawn from the important 
theatre countries or regions of the world. It is 
hoped that these will represent all aspects of 
theatre art. This committee will serve as a 
preparatory commission to create an interna- 
tional theatre organization. It will consider 
the draft constitution and agenda submitted 
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to it by a smaller committee, and prepare 
projects for the international organization. It 
will establish temporary administrative ma- 
chinery and set the date and place for the first 
international theatre conference, which will be 
called in 1948 as the final step in the program. 

In addition to setting up a world theatre 
body, UNESCO has a series of projects which 
it will carry out itself. Most important to the 
average theatre worker will be the information 
and documentation services it proposes to set 
up. UNESCO should be the switchboard of 
the theatre world, through which contacts 
can be established with fellow workers in any 
country either through its theatre library or 
through its connection with national cooperat- 
ing theatre bodies. The UNESCO theatre 
section should be the nerve centre of the 
theatre world, the great clearing-house for 
ideas and information, the coordinating or- 
ganism which will make one family of theatre 
workers the world over. Some of its services, 
as suggested at the meeting last November, 
might be a news bulletin which would be 
issued every month or every two months, per- 
haps in time an international theatre maga- 
zine. Still another possibility is that the inter- 
national literary pool, which is to be created 
within UNESCO to supply magazines and 
newspapers with pertinent material for publi- 
cation, might be extended to include com- 
parable services to the world’s theatre journals. 

Plays are the stuff of the theatre, and an 
important phase of UNESCO’s information 
services will be supplying information about 
new plays as they are produced or published. 
UNESCO will be interested in the best plays, 
judged by absolute standards; it will be inter- 
ested in plays which are valuable because of 
the way they express the life and character of 
a people; finally it will be interested in plays 
which reflect UNESCO ideals. Many good 
plays are being written in small countries of 
which little is known in other lands. UNESCO’s 
task is to equalize these differences and to tell 
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the world about good playwriting wherever it 
appears and in whatever language the plays 
are written. 

The question of the language barrier brings 
us to a vital function of UNESCO: to encour- 
age good translation of the best drama. There 
will be a translation bureau at UNESCO pro- 
vided with a bibliography of translations and 
a list of first-class translators. In the field of the 
theatre this bureau will seek to interest na- 
tional commissions and publishers in trans- 
lating and publishing outstanding plays and 
books about the theatre. 

How is UNESCO to know which are the 
best plays written in each country? The states- 
men who framed UNESCO’s Charter were 
specific on this point. Governments were urged 
to enlist the cooperation of their principal 
cultural bodies, preferably by the formation of 
national commissions on which these bodies 
would be represented. At the meeting of the 
Sub-Commission on Arts and Letters, the 
Canadian delegation urged that this principle 
should apply in literature and the theatre. But 
as there was no widespread confidence in the 
ability of national commissions to speak au- 
thoritatively for the arts, the Secretariat was 
finally left free to consult not only national 
commissions but ‘such other agencies and emi- 
nent personalities deemed qualified.’ 

UNESCO’s information services will also 
cover all aspects of production, including set- 
ting, lighting, costumes, acting and direction. 
Where a notable production is made in any 
country UNESCO may make models, designs, 
plans or photographs of the production avail- 
able to interested theatre groups. 

Information will also be provided about 
such specialized fields as workers’ theatre, 
puppets and theatre for children. Inquiries 
with regard to the relation of the state to the 
theatre and the manner in which theatre 
activity is subsidized by municipal and na- 
tional governments in various countries will 
presumably be available through UNESCO, 
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The British delegation suggested that at a later 
date UNESCO make a survey of this subject. 

It is hoped that eventually UNESCO may 
be able to set up a central exchange bureau to 
encourage and arrange for the direct exchange 
of students, teachers and artists. In the matter 
of circulation of theatre productions UNESCO's 
role will be one of encouragement. Its infor- 
mation services will, it is hoped, be able to 
provide plans of important theatres and make 
suggestions where tours might be made. The 
challenge is thrown to national commissions 
or to voluntary theatre organizations to plan 
such tours, and to use UNESCO as an instru- 
ment to facilitate their efforts. 

UNESCO’s program of diplomatic action 
to simplify customs procedure and reduce 
duties on cultural material should help the 
circulation of theatre troupes. It may be pos- 
sible ultimately to secure special privileges for 
tours arranged with UNESCO’s assistance. 

UNESCO stresses education for one world. 
Through the study and presentation of plays, 
students on the primary, secondary and uni- 
versity level and adults in play-reading clubs 
and theatre organizations can learn much 
about how the rest of the world lives. But in 
all probability the emphasis on theatre’s role 
in education for international understanding 
will be the concern of the Education Division 
of UNESCO’s Secretariat. 

At the November Conference it was agreed 
that regional and international drama festivals, 
both amateur and professional, might best be 
sponsored by the international theatre organi- 
zation, rather than by UNESCO, and this 
point will be discussed at length at the July 
meeting of theatre experts. 

Copyright was stressed at the meetings of 
several sub-commissions, notably those on 
mass communication and the arts. UNESCO’s 
magnificent opportunity is to draw together 
the two great copyright systems of the world — 
the Berne system and the Inter-American Con- 
vention signed in Washington in June of last 
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year. A single international copyright conven- 
tion is essential if playwrights are ‘tobe ade- 
quately protected when their plays are shown 
in other lands, either as plays or in adaptations 
for screen and radio. In 1947 UNESCO will 
act on the advice of national commissions and 
a committee of experts, defining its responsi- 
bilities and preparing recommendations for 
action. It will cooperate with the Belgian gov- 
ernment in preparation for the international 
copyright conference proposed by that gov- 
ernment for 1948. 

Other projects which were discussed in Paris 
last November included a proposal by the 
Canadian delegate that UNESCO should in- 
stitute a series of awards comparable to the 
Nobel Prizes and fellowships permitting play- 
wrights, actors, producers and designers to 
study in other countries, the commissioning of 
the world’s established dramatists to write 
plays which will directly contribute to the 
achievement of UNESCO aims and the ar- 
ranging of lecture tours for the world’s out- 
standing theatre leaders. These projects were 
discussed but not acted upon. 

In the Preparatory Commission’s allotment 
of UNESCO’s funds the arts were given the 
smallest share, 7.3 percent. Compared to ap- 
proximately 20 percent for natural sciences 
and slightly smaller amounts for education 
and mass media it will be seen that the arts 
have fared badly. The total sum available will 
probably be less than $200,000 — something 
over $50,000 to stimulate action in each of 
the fields of theatre, literature, and music and 
visual arts! The fault lies partly with those 
who shaped the UNESCO program. They 
have not realized the importance of the arts 
which, properly regarded, are the fountain- 
head of the entire UNESCO program. 

The fault lies also with artists, who have 
failed to speak for themselves and to press for 
the importance of creative effort in the fabric 
of our civilization. Not more than a quarter of 
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those who sat around the conference table at 
the meetings of the Arts Sub-Commission in 
Paris were practicing artists. The rest were 
administrators, educationists, museum and 
gallery directors and state cultural experts. 

Artists must learn to work together. And it 
is not enough that they should do so merely 
on the plane of protection and self-interest. 
Their larger self-interest demands a wide so- 
cial interest in the general advancement of the 
arts — in making them essential in the lives of 
the people. They must accept responsibility 
for promoting culture in the arenas of civic, 
national and international life. Only when 
strong associations dedicated to these aims are 
established and give their support to UNESCO 
will UNESCO arts activity take the place of 
major importance in the entire program to 
which it is entitled. 

The first step therefore is the establishment 
of a national commission in each country with 
a cultural panel or committee representing 
the nation’s principal arts bodies. On this 
cultural panel should be placed the direct re- 
sponsibility for the promotion of the arts pro- 
gram of UNESCO in the country. 

With the theatre strongly represented, along 
with literature, music and the visual arts, in 
national commissions and their administrative 
activity, artists the world over will be able to 
press their claims for a greatly increased arts 
budget for UNESCO. We may then surely 
begin to see the fulfilment of Gémier’s dream: 
the great theatre family organized interpro- 
fessionally and internationally for the good of 
contemporary society. And when we have 
governments, through their national commis- 
sions, promoting the import and export of art 
as they now promote the exchange of other 
commodities, we may surely look for a genuine 
and widespread cultural renaissance. UNESCO, 
in making the people aware of the arts of other 
nations, will encourage them to appreciate 
and stimulate their own. 
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t/astarr Sim in Green for Danger 


Paramount 





Betty Hutton in Perils of Pauline 


Films of the Moment 


oO FILMS of the moment are likely to last in 
N the memory many moments hence. This 
month brings no classics of permanent value 
such as earlier months have seen. Yet several 
pictures are worthy of mention if only for such 
passing hours of air-conditioned pleasure as 
they may afford in the first hot days of summer. 

From England the dependable team of 
Launder and Gilliat have exported a brightly 
made murder mystery entitled Green for Danger. 
[he excellence of this pair (who are also re- 
sponsible ior Votorious Gentleman and The Ad- 

lies in the purposeful economy ol 
their writing and editing, in the somewhat 
sophisticated gaiety of their touch, rather than 
in any profound distinction of style or content. 
In Green for Danger they have as always assem- 
bled a varied and entertaining roster of per- 
sonalities, including Trevor Howard and Leo 
Genn as two doctors involved in a hospital 
death, and Sally Gray and Rosamund John as 
two nurses involved about equally in_ the 


death and the doctors. Alastair Sim has made 


a delightfully pompous specimen of his In- 
spector Cockrill who blunders through sheer 
mismanagement onto the solution of this in- 
genious mystery. 

In Perils of Pauline, Paramount has put 
Betty Hutton through some of Pearl White’s 
early paces in a plot that is loosely fashioned 
around events from the life of the serial queen. 
Sequences reconstructing the early days of 
film-making (with William Demarest explod- 
ing engagingly as a ‘silent’ director) are sufh- 
ciently giddy in themselves and call up enough 
merry memories of the originals to atone for 
the soddenness of the surrounding plot. Betty 
Hutton’s manner is nothing if not exhausting 
for the customers, but when she charges into a 
song like ‘Poppa Don’t Preach to Me’ her as- 
sault has such rhythmic vigor and tonal assur- 
ance that her victims become her slaves. 

An unaccustomed aura of sweetness sur- 
rounds the films from Twentieth Century-Fox 
this month, not the nicotine-heavy variety of 
The Razors Edge but a delicate blend of the 
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sort that is easy to take. In The Ghost and Mrs. 


Muir, Philip Dunne (scriptwriter), Joseph 


Mankiewicz (director) and Fred Kohlmar 


(producer) have concocted the story of a 
woman in love with a ghost, which might be 
regarded as having the weight of a fable though 
the film-makers never insist. Since the ghost is 
a doughty sea captain portrayed by Rex Har- 
rison, complete with a handsome beard, it is 
litthe wonder that the impressionable widow 
(Gene Tierney) should find him attractive. 
Like the excellent wraith that he is the ghost 
eventually retires from the scene leaving Mrs. 
Muir to pursue her love on an earthly level. 
[he ensuing banalities are best overlooked; 
they do not last many minutes. The whole 
proceeding is wrapped in a witty and work- 
manlike score by Bernard Herrmann, and such 
agreeable players as Edna Best and Whitford 
Kane can be seen in supporting roles. 
Sweetness is also a prevailing ingredient in 
Miracle on Thirty-Fourth Street, another fable 
somewhat more pointed by Valentine Davies 


who wrote the story and George Seaton who 


Rex Harrison and Gene Tierney in 
The Ghost and Mrs. Muir 





Twentieth Century-Fox 





wrote the screenplay and directed. The mira- 
cle is the arrival in the neighborhood of Macy’s 
of Kris Kringle in person, or rather of an 
elderly gentleman who is so convinced that 
such is his identity that he acts with all the 
good-will and generosity of his fabulous proto- 
type. The effect of setting the spirit of Santa 
Claus loose in the marts of trade is enough to 
provide Edmund Gwenn with a merry romp 
contrived in a spirit of the most amiable 
naivete. A major feature of the film is the 
Macy Parade which was photographed last 
fall in actuality, as were many of the sequences 
set inside ‘Mr. Macy’s’ palladium. 

Since nothing touched by Jean Renoir’s 
genius for film is ever entirely negligible, not 
even The Woman on the Beach is without its 
impact. This triangular story of a blind painter 
Charles Bickford), a beautiful wife (Joan 
Bennett) and a handsome stranger (Robert 
Ryan) is curiously compelling, exasperatingly 
so since it flounders among ideas like the fa- 
mous donkey between bales of hay and, like the 
donkey, eventually starves to death. H.R.I. 


Edmund Gwenn, John Payne and Natalie Wood in 
Miracle on Thirty-Fourth Street 
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A Job for Amateurs 
Popular Theatre in France 


MARSTON BALCH 


HE FRENCH, with their genius for posing 
te right questions and posing them accu- 
rately, have seized their problem of the crea- 
tion of a truly national theatre by the right 
handle. To them it is not a question of pro- 
fessionalism or non-professionalism; many of 
their ‘amateur’ troupes are altogether pro- 
fessional in quality of workmanship, sense of 
vocation and conscientious devotion to the 
metier of the stage, while many of their finest 
‘professional’ artists are motivated more by 
love of their art than by hopes of monetary 
gain. Nor is theirs a problem of establishing 
a central state-sponsored institution of the 
nation’s dramatic heritage; Paris already has 
five subsidized theatres and a national con- 
servatory, each with its own grave problems of 
subsistence and renovation. It is essentially a 
matter of creating a theatre of the people — 
of all the people in all walks of life and 
throughout the land. 

Seen under this light, the amateur theatre 
forms part of the whole effort now being made 
in France toward national decentralization. 
Ever since the Renaissance France has been 
an extremely centralized nation. Virtually all 
her organized existence focuses in and radiates 
from Paris. As a very large part of that ex- 
istence is also state-supported and state-con- 
trolled, the populous provincial centres, in 
looking always to the capital for aid and 
direction in artistic as in other fields, have 
lost most of their local initiative. The stately 
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municipal theatres one sees in every French 
city and in many small towns are apt to remain 
dark and dusty save when the road company 
of a ‘boulevard’ theatre, or still more rarely a 
troupe from the Comédie Frangaise, Opéra or 
Opéra-Comique, pays a brief call. Attempts 
have been numerous in the past to develop 
local companies under municipal or private 
auspices, but the actors, like the playwrights, 
have been lured to the City of Light. 

The will to decentralize has proved too 
weak; the magnetism of the focal centre, too 
strong. Clearly it will take an all-out, over-all 
concert of forces — industrial, commercial, 
social and educational, as well as cultural — 
to effect the change; something like the mani- 
fold impulse that gave Ireland her national 
independence, literature and theatre, but 
multiplied for every French province and yet 
bound into the general framework of the 
whole nation. 

That this task of decentralization and dif- 
fusion is, so far as the theatre goes, chiefly 
a mission for amateurs (in the full sense of 
that word) is taken for granted, since the 
commercial theatre, even were it able, could 
hardly be expected to do more than extend its 
present field of exploitation, and this is wide 
of the mark aimed at. It is also accepted as 
axiomatic that the project must be centrally 
guided and stimulated and, to begin with at 
least, subsidized by the public authorities. 
In present-day France no alternative is con- 
ceivable. Yet without powerful regional initia- 
tives springing from every type of urban and 
rural activity the plan will lack the vital sus- 
tenance which no amount of money and advice 
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can supply. The national popular theatre must 
be truly a theatre of, by and for the people. 
It must receive enough aid to float it and 
enough impetus to set it in motion, but from 
there on it must have full freedom to find its 
own level, discover its own genius, work out 
its own destiny. Objectivity of this order 
is rare in central administrations, whether 
French or American; yet since the country’s 
liberation much indispensable spade-work 
has been done, and here the very centraliza- 
tion, so often a weakness, has proved a strength. 
Only a month after V-E Day, in June 1945, 
the professional Union Nationale du Spectacle 
took the matter in hand by appointing a 
twelve-man commission comprising delegates 
from all the syndicates, government agencies 
and university, private, religious, lay and 
social federations concerned with the drama. 
It gave this distinguished commission a three- 
fold objective: (1) to take a new census of all 
French non-commercial theatre groups (un- 
officially said to number over 15,000); (2) to 
establish active collaboration between all ex- 
isting federations of amateurs and eventually 
to create new ones so as to reach all the 
nation’s responsible social elements; and (3) 
to study the question of the non-commercial 
theatre in the light of general theatre legis- 
lation, and its rights and duties in relation to 
those of the professional theatre, with a view 
to drafting a charter of the non-commercial 
theatre according to a policy conforming to 
the interests of dramatic art and culture in 
France. The statute of that charter, drawn up 
in the course of more than a year’s study by 
the commission, now awaits only the signature 
of the Minister of National Education. (It 
should be of real interest to ANTA and NTC.) 
Meanwhile, the commission, now known 
as the National Committee of the University 
and Amateur Theatre, has gone ahead to 
pave the way for general acceptance of its 
program by urging upon both the public 
authorities and the professional syndicates of 
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authors, actors, directors, designers etc. the 
important role which non-commercial troupes, 
‘provided they have real artistic, technical, 
and social quality,’ can play in the renewal of 


the arts and the cultural mission of the 
theatre. Already the work of the Education 
Ministry’s delegates, set up with wide ad- 
ministrative autonomy in each district, has 
begun to bear fruit in regional dramatic 
centres, with popular courses of study and 
training in dramatic arts, technique and 
history, as well as reading-rooms and lectures, 
practical rehearsals and performances. 

Fortunately for the vast program of the 
national popular theatre, the pyramid of 
French amateurism is broadly based on the 
myriad associations of young people and 
adults which are loosely affiliated under 
“Youth Movements and Popular Culture’ and 
benevolently sponsored and supervised by a 
government office of that name under the 
Ministry of National Education. Remote as 
they may be from the professional stage, these 
constitute by far the most important of the 
‘families’ of the non-commercial theatre in 
France. Inspired and influenced in the first 
place by the example of the Compagnie des 
Comédiens Routiers, a celebrated traveling 
troupe founded in 1929 by Léon Chancerel 
(of the school of Jacques Copeau), and in the 
second place by the spirit and aims of the 
Scout movement, various young 
people’s organizations of all classes, creeds 
and cultural levels take a passionate interest 
in dramatics and evolved individual 
styles, repertories and working methods. For 
all of these, Chancerel’s Centre Dramatique, 
with its information, documentation and liai- 
son services and its trouping ThéAtre de la 
Ville et des Champs, continues to provide an 
indispensable leadership. 

The university theatre, although chiefly 
known by its two parent societies at the Sor- 
bonne (see page 78), the famous Théophiliens 
or Medieval Theatre Group founded in 1933 
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by Professor Gustave Cohen and the Groupe du 
Théatre Antique, is spreading to provincial 
universities and expanding in scope to em- 
brace all the drama, including the Oriental 
and the contemporary American. Even before 
V-E Day the Théophiliens, reenforced by 
students back from prison camps and maquis 
and mindful of their pre-war record of per- 
formances throughout France and western 
Europe, had mounted two superb productions 
of medieval plays. Here and there in the 
lycées and colleges, too, dramatic groups have 
begun to flourish. 

Church and lay patronages furnish another 
class of theatre amateurs. The former have 
long been active, even in the smallest villages. 
Their artistic merit is mainly due to the poet 
Henri Ghéon, who forsook the commercial 
theatre to consecrate his talent, time and 
means to the renovation of the drama inspired 
by Christianity. Most of the lay clubs, loosely 
associated with the Ligue de l’Enseignement 
(a teachers’ federation), have so far failed to 
develop a style or repertory characteristic of 
their secular tendencies or a quality equal to 
Ghéon’s Compagnons de Notre Dame. 

A fourth amateur ‘family’ is the shop 
theatre of factory and office workers. The 
most notable of these troupes to date is 
L’Equipe, organized during the Occupation 
by Henry Demayn among French railroad 
employees, many of whom were playing si- 
multaneous side roles in the Resistance. Ac- 
cording to Chancerel, the productions of 
L’Equipe, artistically and technically influ- 
enced by Gaston Baty, are mounted with the 
same care as in the best professional theatres. 

With a fifth category, which may be called 
the provincial troupes, the work of decentral- 
ization and diffusion is carried still further, 
while professional standards are the rule 
rather than the exception. Over the past ten 
years a good many independent teams of 
young authors, actors and directors have 
sprung up around France on the model of 
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Les Copiaus (Jacques Copeau’s company) 
and its offspring, the Comédiens Routiers and 
the ThéAatre des Quatre Saisons founded by 
André Barsacq, Jean Dasté and Maurice 
Jacquemont — now all prominent profession- 
als —or of the still strictly amateur groups, 
the Compagnons de Jeux or the Théophiliens. 
Such was the origin of the Compagnie du 
Rideau Gris of Marseilles, founded by Louis 
Ducreux, and of the Nouvelle Compagnie de 
Bordeaux, directed by Lagénie. With the 
establishment at Grenoble last year of a new 
centre of professional dramatic training under 
the direction of Jean and Marie-Héléne Dasté, 
a new model and a fresh impetus should be 
given to provincial groups everywhere as well 
as fresh blood to the Paris stage. In fact, it is 
no exaggeration to state that the vitality of the 
French theatre today is chiefly due to the 
presence of just such actors and directors as 
Jouvet, Barrault, Herrand, Baty, Dullin, 
Barsacq, Ducreux and Jacquemont who, on 
the distinguished pattern of Moliére of L’II- 
lustre Théatre and Antoine of the ThéAtre 
Libre, began as amateur troupers and have 
never lost their love of experiment. 

Jacques Copeau, whose influence in France 
is comparable to and even wider-reaching 
than was G. P. Baker’s in America, declared 
in 1941 in a little booklet, Le Thédtre Populaire, 
which deserves translation and dissemination 
among all amateurs everywhere: “The theatre 
of the people must retrace the entire route and 
experience of the drama. It must start from the 
soil, drink from a spring, discover and assimi- 
late progressively the laws of dramatic crea- 
tion, composition and performance; in a word, 
reinvent its form according to its needs, its 
power and the nature and capacity of its 
public.’ This may be taken to be the intention 
of the vast effort here described. And if France 
can get over the present obstacles which delay 
her social recovery, she may yet give us all an 
example of the true function of the amateur 
theatre in a nation’s life. 
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Time for Leisure 


A State Surveys Its Recreation 


BURTON W. JAMES 


HE STATE of Washington is composed pri- 
AL aaatty of small towns and little cities; 
eighty-seven percent of these localities have 
under 3000 people; and fifty-two percent of the 
eighty-seven percent have under 1000. The 
state is also sharply divided between the urban 
and rural areas. In the years from 1936 to 
1940 work on the farms became rapidly mech- 
anized; for example, the large wheat farms, 
which used to have a hundred horses and the 
necessary men to care for them, are today 
using two caterpillars and four or five men, 
and they do it better. Also, there has been a 
push of the younger people toward the urban 
areas. Add to this the gigantic hydro-electric 
development of this state, with its irrigation 
system and its cheap electric power, and it will 
be seen that people generally, ever-aware of 
the shorter work-day, shorter week, mechani- 
zation and labor-saving devices, have neces- 
sarily begun to turn their attention to leisure 
time. Out of this background grew the Rec- 
reational and Cultural Resources Survey of 
the State of Washington. 

Actually I think it all really began in the 
Washington State Theatre days — 1936-19309. 
This was a touring theatre attached to the high 
schools and operated by the Seattle Repertory 
Playhouse in conjunction with the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the Hu- 
manities Division, Rockefeller Foundation. 

That the Washington schools were not train- 
ing for the creative use of leisure is evident 
today in the rising juvenile delinquency rate, 





Burton W. James, executive director of the Seattle Reper- 
tory Playhouse, was director for a year and a half of the 
State survey of recreation whose findings he describes here. 
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the climbing divorce rate and the increase of 
illegitimate children in the rural areas. And 
there was still another factor which made the 
study of leisure time in this state seem nec- 
essary: the Columbia Basin Project envisages 
the settling of half-a-million people in this 
new irrigation development. Plans for their 
material welfare — homes, stores, churches 
and so on — were being developed, but none 
for their spiritual and emotional welfare. 

Then war came and the state was blanketed 
with armed-forces installations, which re- 
quired recreational and cultural activities. 
Patterns of community cooperation and en- 
deavor emerged, where in peacetime not one 
iota of the programs had ever existed. The 
question was: With the coming of peace, 
would any of this magnificent effort by the 
community remain, and could it be used? 

Throughout the United States could be seen 
the ever-increasing growth of the ‘spectator,’ 
who would rather pay five dollars for two 
tickets to see a virtuoso perform than to at- 
tempt a modest performance himself. This is 
equally true in athletics and the arts. The 
‘cult of the spectator’ appears as one of the 
curses of our land, and the simple pleasure and 
emotional release derived from the creative 
spending of leisure time is frowned on and dis- 
carded because ‘I cannot be as great as a 
Kreisler, a Red Grange or a Babe Ruth.’ 

All these factors entered into our thinking 
on the creative life of the people in the state. 
The Survey was an inevitable result. We asked: 
Can we get the state, as such, and the local 
government bodies, to take an attitude toward 
this problem? If we could establish an official 
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the THE LOVE WAGON 


lo its long roster of musical successes, the 
Paper Mill Playhouse of Millburn, New 
Jersey, this year added a new light opera, with 
music by Harriet Ware, lyrics by Agnes Mor- 
gan and libretto by Frank Carrington, the 
cing theatre’s managing director. The Love Wagon, 
ate; set in the New York of 1850, was mounted 
ced: like its forerunners at this year-round subur- 
itil ban theatre with a deftness as professional as 
“al its leading players. At right, Peter Birch, late 
of Carousel, and Ronnie Cunningham, seen 


‘icial , 
on Broadway in Marinka,. are the dancers. 





George Heilpern 


DANNY DITHER, a fantasy by Jeremy Gury, has music by Alex North and 
tells the story of a heaven-sent office boy with a gigantic bow tie and celestial 
ear-muffs. The Randall School of Hartford produced, Ann Randall directed. 





attitude and compel the state to recognize 
this aspect of the citizen’s life, we felt that the 
broad foundation would then be laid on which 
to predicate all our advances in the field of 
what is popularly known as leisure time. 

We went to the legislature and were able to 
convince at least eleven of a twenty-man com- 
mittee that a Survey would materially aid the 
post-war development plans of the state. By 
a fluke, the Survey was ordered; the Bill was 
signed by the Governor; the Secretary of State 
was directed to make the Survey; and $60,000 
—an incredible and unheard-of sum in the 
annals of state government — was allocated. 

There is a lot of detail about the techniques 
and methods we used, but the basic method 
was to go to the people, to walk with them, 
talk with them and find out what they thought 
about the matter. The Community Council 
was the key to our investigation and where 
these councils did not exist we encouraged 
their being set up so that not only would we 
gain the information but the people of the 
community, having discussed and produced 
the information, would at the same time be 
developing a plan. These plans are now in 
work in many areas. 

We asked, generally, three questions: 1) 
What have you got, recreationally and cul- 
turally, in your community? 2) What do you 
want or hope for in these areas? 3) How will 
you organize yourselves and your community 
to get them? 

These questions were asked of grade-school 
and high-school children, of adults, of indus- 
trial workers, of the Grangers, of people in 
both rural and urban areas. We asked the 
questions in a great variety of ways — in com- 
munity councils, in union meetings, from door- 
to-door, in service clubs, of school authorities 
and on and on. We held summer workshops 
in the colleges; we studied plans, programs 
and activities, not only in Washington but 
wherever available in the United States. We 
traveled thousands of miles; we set up a Con- 
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sultant Committee; we involved the P-TA, the 
American Association of University Women, 
the juvenile authorities and the recreation and 
park people. In fact, we involved everybody. 

What was the net result of our questions? 

First, youth and adults say that the first 
thing they need is leadership. 

Second, they need ‘community centres, civic 
centres —a place to go, a place for family 
recreation.’ 

Third, most people said, ‘My town’s recrea- 
tion activities aren’t good enough.’ 

Fourth, ‘Arts, crafts and community musical 
and drama groups are what we want for a 
cultural program.’ 

Among the youngsters alone, sixty percent 
of them want to go to summer camps. All 
towns need enabling legislation to give legal 
status to their recreational and cultural work. 
And, finally, an overwhelming majority rec- 
ognize the need for a state recreation-cultural 
commission, which can advise, consult and 
counsel them in developing their plans. 

We took our recommendations to one of the 
most partisan legislative bodies that ever ex- 
isted. We got exactly nowhere, although it 
must be remarked that there were more bills 
on recreation and culture in the legislative 
hopper in this last session than ever before in 
the history of the state. It was evident we had 
ploughed the ground. I have a sneaking sus- 
picion that two years hence they will pull out 
our recommendations from the files and enact 
them into law. 


The town of Mansfield is not perhaps typical 
of those we visited on our Survey but its story 
relates so closely to the whole subject of leisure- 
time activity in Washington that I’d like to 
describe it as a conclusion to this report. 

One day our office got a hand-written letter 
from the city clerk of Mansfield saying that 
his town was about to embark on a recreation 
program and needed help and advice. After 
consulting a state directory I discovered that 
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Mansfield is a town in the central part of the 
state, population 371, with a full complement 
of city officers, from mayor to dog-catcher, 
and a full quota of city councilmen. 

We visited them. Driving along the gorge of 
the Columbia you climb via switchbacks 3000 
feet to a plateau; on top, you are in a section of 
Washington that does dry-land farming — 
wheat-growing. Here the top-soil is only nine 
inches deep and the wind blows perpetually, 
so that some of the farms are known as windy 
corners; but the soil is so rich and the technique 
of the farmers so skilled that a little spur rail- 
road has been built to carry out their crops. 

Mansfield’s main street is about two blocks 
long, with a railroad station at one end and a 
high school at the other. A few minutes after 
our arrival the town council gathered and 
asked us to look over an old building that they 
thought might be given over to them for a 
community centre. It needed a new roof, but 
it was huge and well-built, with concrete walls 
some twenty inches thick and an enormous 
basement in which the council thought they 
might put a fire engine (bought from surplus 
property), a small jail in the corner and a 
bowling alley. The last time anyone had been 
arrested in Mansfield was five years before but 
the council thought the jail might be handy 
anyway. The upper part of the building, they 
decided, could be cut in half, with room for 
the kids on one side, old folks on the other. 

We then sat down around the council cham- 
ber and I learned that the impetus for a recrea- 
tion plan had developed in the high-school 
civics class. The nearest movie was thirty miles 
away; the school had a dance once a month 
but anyone who wanted to dance more often 
had to drive forty miles; minors were not al- 
lowed in the pool room of the town because 
it served beer; even the once-a-week itinerant 
movie had folded up. In short, there was 
nothing to do. It was bad enough for the young 
boys but they at least liked the farming and 
wanted to stay in the town; the young girls 
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were always talking about moving away, to 
Wenatchee or Yakima or Spokane or Seattle, 
where there was some life. And this was the core 
of the trouble: the boys’ lives, because they 
wanted to farm and were able to earn their 
way by farming for their neighbors, were rela- 
tively prosperous and they wanted to settle 
down there, farm their own land, marry, have 
homes; the girls saw only a future of drudgery. 

During the meeting with the council it de- 
veloped that they had made a good start on 
their own toward solving the lack of recreation. 
They had applied to the state for surplus funds 
to develop the community-centre building we 
had looked over; they had called on the 
woman’s club and the garden club of the town 
for cooperation. All agreed that a recreation 
council should be set up and an ordinance 
given them by the city council empowering 
them to act. I suggested that the kids, who had 
started all this in their school, should be on the 
council and, as we were having lunch, one of 
them came in from the fields where he had 
been driving a caterpillar all the morning. 

He was dust from head to foot except for two 
round places around his eyes where his goggles 
had protected him. I asked him if he was 
‘cattin’’ for his father and he said, ‘No, ’m 
working for a neighbor.’ ‘Why don’t you work 
for your old man?’ I asked. He grinned and 
said, ‘I get twelve dollars a day cattin’ for the 
neighbor. The old man won’t pay me any- 
thing, so he has to hire the kid next to us. He 
has to pay him twelve dollars a day.’ 

Here was a canny sixteen-year-old, and this 
was the kind who would work to get a recrea- 
tion program going in his town, for he wanted 
to farm, he liked to drive the caterpillars, he 
wanted to settle in Mansfield. 

Today, as I write, I understand that a solu- 
tion is in sight for this little town perched 3000 
feet up on its wind-swept plateau. A recreation 
council has been established, the old building 
is being remodeled and a windy speck on the 
earth’s surface is on its way to ‘a better life.’ 





Three Little Theatres 


DWIGHT THOMAS anp MARY GUION GRIEPENKERL 


O THE right of the spacious patio in front of 

the Pasadena Playhouse Theatre, a long 
winding stairway, Spanish style, leads to a 
balcony which runs the full length of the main 
wing of the School of the Theatre building. 
Two orange doors open from the balcony, and 
above them modest blue neon signs read East 
Theatre and West Theatre. These are identical 
little theatres which for the past year have been 
housing public performances by students of the 
School. Making adroit use of the space 29’ by 
104’ formerly occupied by a recital hall, 
Dwight Gibbs, architect, planned short-waisted, 
elliptical auditoriums, each seating sixty peo- 
ple. The seats are on raised levels, ramped up 
so that a feeling of greater space is created. 
The proscenium openings are 22’, with a stage 
depth of 20’. The stages have unit sets and 
functional furniture, used for all productions; 
each show, however, is authentically cos- 
tumed, and all properties are real. 

Choice of plays and the casting are handled 
by the Dean of the School, according to the 
students’ need for training and development. 
This system, completely opposed to type cast- 
ing, often produces interesting results. Plays 
have a ten-day run. Both theatres run simul- 


Ground plan for the East and West studio theatres > 


taneously, with productions set up in blocks of 
four, all the same type of play. For example, 
the first block, comedy, opened with The 
Women Have Their Way in East Theatre and 
Divorgons in West Theatre, followed by Uncer- 
tain Wings in one house and Mrs. Bumstead- 
Leigh in the other. A block of serious drama 
came next: A Bill of Divorcement together with 
Sudermann’s Magda; then Mrs. Dane’s Defense 
competing —on friendly. terms— with The 
Silver Cord. Four farces followed, then four of 
Ibsen, succeeded by a group of melodramas, 
East Lynne, The Lion and the Mouse, Yerma and 
At Piney Ridge. 

Many of these plays are seldom seen outside 
of the pages of Dickinson’s Chief Contemporary 
Dramatists or other similar textbook collec- 
tions, but here they are actually produced, 
with the two-fold purpose of allowing the stu- 
dents to see instead of merely to read and the 
community — the paying public — to witness 
again an old favorite or to view for the first 
time a play of intrinsic merit or historical in- 
terest which they might never see produced in 
the commercial theatre. 

The block of high comedies scheduled as the 
last in the series of plays by established authors 
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included The Philadelphia Story, The Animal King- 
dom, Biography and Accent on Youth. The closing 
of the season, timed with the closing of the 
school year, brought a group of four shows 
which were chosen as the best from the play- 
writing classes of the school. This was to give 
the students a chance to work in a new play 
with conditions similar to those under which 
they will work if and when they find them- 
selves rehearsing a new show professionally. 
Directly underneath these balcony theatres, 
off the patio of the Playhouse, is another new 
auditorium of approximately the same size and 
general construction, appropriately known as 
the Patio Theatre. The stage is larger than 
those upstairs, and instead of functional sets 
the productions use scenery and furniture. As 
is the case with the two student theatres, the 
plays are directed by staff directors; casts, how- 
ever, are chosen at public try-outs. Only new 
plays are produced, selected from the many 
unsolicited manuscripts submitted to the Play- 
house. In fact, the establishment of the Labora- 
tory Players came about because an extraor- 
dinary number of unknown playwrights sent 
in plays that seemed to warrant some kind of 
try-out production. These shows also run for a 
ten-day period, and admission is charged. 
The most stimulating feature of these labo- 
ratory productions is the discussion period fol- 
lowing every performance of every play: the 
audience is invited to remain and, under the 
direction of a student in the school’s play- 


writing department, a free-for-all debate en- 
sues on the merits and shortcomings of the play 
— only the script, not acting or direction. A 
transcript of the discussion is forwarded to the 
author, and thus he learns at first hand the 
audience reaction to his work. This should be 
an invaluable aid to him as he reshapes his play 
for possible professional production. 

The subject matter of the plays chosen this 
year was wide. In a list that included such 
varied titles as Footsteps Following, Fire in His 
Bosom, Come Marching Home, The Golden Ghost 
and Trivial People, the themes ranged from a 
mother fixation applied to both father and 
daughter to the effect of the draft upon a back- 
woods ‘Tennessee community. 

The Laboratory Players’ season closes early 
to allow the directing majors of the school a 
place in which to show their productions. Each 
student director casts and rehearses his show; 
then it plays a week for the public. This year 
the plays were You Never Can Tell, The Fest, 
Richard III, Ruy Blas, The Beggar's Opera and 
Dr. Faustus. 

With the main stage of the Playhouse offer- 
ing a full season of the latest shows for two or 
more weeks’ run each, the programs of these 
three smaller theatres provide the theatregoer 
with nearly a hundred opening nights during 
the season. That the productions set a good 
standard and have a definite public is evi- 
denced by the fact that all three theatres play 
to good houses almost every performance. 





Town and Gown Collaborate 


EGINNING with the new season, Tulane University and Le Petit 
Théatre du Vieux Carré (directed by Monroe Lippman) will 
join forces in what should prove a highly fruitful alignment between 
a university drama department and a community theatre. The three 
directors and two technical directors of the New Orleans theatre will 
also teach in the Tulane theatre department and the entire facilities 
of both this department and the Vieux Carré will be utilized to stage 
ten productions during the year to audiences drawn from the city 


as well as from the campus. 
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The Youngstown Players’ 
production of Tell Jt Not in 
Gath (above), an original 
folk play by George Kirt- 
land Bishop, gave further 


proof that staging works by 


local authors is one of the 
most important functions 
of a community theatre. 
Possum Trot Portraits (right), 
adapted from Paul Laur- 
ence Dunbar’s folk sketches, 
was directed by Baldwin 
\V. Burroughs for the Play- 
ers Guild of ‘Tillotson Col- 
lege in Austin, Texas, on 
the same program with The 
Third Fourth of July, the 
one-act play by Owen Dod- 
son and Countee Cullen 
which appeared in THEA- 
TRE ARTS last August. 
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Ross Studie 








Van Scoy; Due Chin 





Home of the Brave, at the Seattle Repertory Playhouse, 
and The Private Wives of Wu Lune Fu, a Chinese comedy 
given by the Players of the Mount Vernon Place Metno- 
dist Church, Washington, D. C. 





Swann Studio 
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Dan Leyrer 





\t Le Petit Théatre du Viewn Nev 
was one of a season of modenmprodu 
Monroe Lippman. Dear Brutitente 
of Temple University, Madgtlire« 
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the Tributary Theatre 


Three Men on a Horse was revived by the Indianapolis Civic 
Theatre under Jack L. Hatfield’s direction. Hotchkiss 
School in Connecticut, where Atwood Levensaler is direc- 
tor, presented The Jest as a student production. 


icum New Orleans, Of Mice and Men 
demprod uc ed under the direction of 
rulmgented by the Freshman Players 
adge@iirector. 





The glowing decor and stylized direction of the King-Coit children’s theatre 


make their production of Aucassin and Nicolette a perennial delight. 








Quick Look 


Travels of an Englishman 


ERIC CAPON 


F COURSE, six months in which to survey the 

American theatre is not enough. Although 
I saw over fifty stage productions — profes- 
sional, college, part and wholly amateur — I 
became increasingly conscious of how consider- 
ations of time left many places unseen and to 
many more afforded no more than a passing 
glance. Nevertheless, impressions were formed, 
and as the end of my stay drew near they 
began to assume a certain shape and regu- 
larity. It is a selection of these that I am sub- 
mitting here. 

The university drama departments are the 
one unique feature of the American theatre. 
Every other form can be paralleled elsewhere 
but this is the only country where university 
degrees are granted for proficiency in the prac- 
tice as well as the theory of theatre. Education- 
ally this raises too vast a subject to fit con- 
veniently within the confines of this article, 
which will attempt to deal with more purely 
theatrical consequences. The only passing 
comment that might be squeezed in about the 
academic aspect is that Europeans are making 
the greatest mistake if they attempt to compare 
the results of many American universities, par- 
ticularly the big state ones of the middle west 
and the west coast, with those of their own. 
To English eyes, at any rate, they are often 
more comparable to an amalgamation of at 
least five institutions: a normal university, an 
art school, a commercial college, a technical 
institute and, where there is a drama depart- 


Former director for the Liverpool Old Vic and the Citizens 
Theatre in Glasgow, Eric Capon writes of the non-profes- 
Stonal theatre in America as he saw it during a tour of the 
country made under Rockefeller Foundation auspices. 


ment, a dramatic school as well. Also their 
enormous numbers, often ranging from fifteen 
to twenty thousand students, mean that as a 
far larger section of the community is attending 
them than in Europe their results are neces- 
sarily governed by different conditions and 
they even assume different functions. 
Theatrically the function of American drama 
departments seems to be four-fold. First they 
are there to train their own students. Every- 
where it was made plain that the last aim is to 
turn out professional actors. In some places, as 
North Carolina and Yale, the emphasis is on 
playwrights but mostly it is on directors and 
technicians. Again there are few standards of 
comparison. The Old Vic School has just 
started a director’s course but I have yet to 
hear of a playwright’s course anywhere outside 
America. I do not myself believe that one can 
teach really first-class dramatists: they are rari- 
ties for whom it is impossible to legislate. But 
the theatre on both sides of the Atlantic ur- 
gently needs several good competent drama- 
tists, and I think there are definite signs that 
these are being helped and encouraged by the 
universities in America. As Walter Prichard 
Eaton of Yale said to me, the real function of 
these playwright’s courses is to provide the 
modern equivalent of the Mermaid Tavern, 
where under experienced guidance young 
writers can meet, read and discuss their work. 
Another aspect of the teaching that struck 
me was the emphasis that one would naturally 
expect in a university on the general theory and 
cultural history of the theatre. The English 
temperament is notoriously averse to theory of 
any kind, believing quite erroneously that 
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practice is enough. On Broadway | heard di- 
rectors criticized for their lack of intellectual 
rather than technical knowledge, and I found 
a whole series of books like Harold Clurman’s 
The Fervent Years, Gorelik’s New Theatres for Old 
and Bentley’s The Playwright as Thinker that 
had few or no parallels in England. The same 
applies to knowledge of theatrical history, 
which is rarely taught to young actors in Eng- 
land and yet which they are assumed, usually 
quite wrongly, to know. At the very least I felt 
that the products of most of the dramatic de- 
partments that I visited would help to create 
an informed audience even if they themselves 
never went on the stage — and that task is so 
urgent and important as to constitute a justifi- 
cation of the university theatre in itself. 


Their second function is their influence on 
the rest of the university. Dr. Harper, the head 
of the School of Fine Arts at lowa University, 
made this point especially clear in conversa- 
tion. He was interested, he said, to see that the 
fine arts entered into the general educational 
pattern just as the liberal arts traditionally do. 
It was very clear that at this university the 
well-known theatre department under E. C. 
Mabie’s direction was in fact doing this, as 
their performances were well attended by the 
rest of the university. Mrs. Hallie Flanagan 
Davis of Smith College also gave ample illus- 
tration of how her theatre department coop- 
erated with the other departments. I learned 
that in one basic course entitled ‘Theatre and 
Life,’ a geologist, economist and other spe- 
cialists had acquainted her students with their 
respective views of the town of Northampton 
prior to the study of plays like Our Town. 

Sometimes it seemed to me this part of the 
work tended to be neglected and the drama 
departments became exclusive little groups not 
sufficiently concerned with the rest of the uni- 
versity. Their productions were not ‘events’ 
in university life as they should have been, and 
certainly were at other places. It was noticeable 
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that the more geographically cut off the uni- 
versity was (as in Iowa) the more the drama 
department was able to permeate the whole 
atmosphere. 

Linked with this aim is a third one — that 
of acting as a community theatre for the sur- 
rounding district or town. A good example of 
this is at Seattle where under Glenn Hughes’ 
direction two theatres, the Experimental Pent- 
house and the Showboat, are kept continu- 
ously open. I can see the value of this in a small 
town like Iowa City of some 17,000 and I can 
see also how as a start it could be useful where 
there is no other theatre existing. Yet, as a 
permanent policy, I do not think it can really 
stand. It brings too sharply into focus some of 
the weaknesses of the university theatres that 
I have not so far mentioned. Some of these are 
ineradicable by their nature. One will always 
have to see young men in their early twenties 
powdering their hair and pretending to be 
fifty. After a time, one can accept it like a 
Chinese convention. But when the nature of a 
wider audience tends to affect the choice of 
play then I feel that the university is being 
made to extend its function too far. 

For with this is linked the fourth function, 
which is that of an experimental theatrical 
laboratory. Just as every other university de- 
partment is expected not only to train its stu- 
dents in medicine or literature but to under- 
take a certain amount of medical or scholastic 
research, so I feel that the university theatre 
has the most priceless and unsurpassable op- 
portunity for genuine dramatic experiment. 
The community theatre, however organized, 
will always in the end have to meet its au- 
diences’ wishes, and rightly so. The commercial 
theatre by its very nature cannot undertake 
experiment. But the university theatre, with 
no actors’ salaries or staff to pay and able to 
devote all its takings to costs of mounting, apart 
from a few sundries, is in an ideal position. 

Is experimentation. being carried on? Yes, 
in some places — but not sufficiently. One of 
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the reasons for this is that by experiment two 
things can be meant: new plays or new methods 
of staging. On the whole I found a good many 
new plays were being performed. Outstanding 
in my memory — perhaps because it was the 
last I saw — was a play performed at Yale, 
American Primitive (see page 54), a tragedy on the 
color question that seemed to have outstanding 
qualities. I also saw another good play on the 
same problem in North Carolina. But there 
was too rarely any interest in tackling one of 
the most pressing theatrical problems of our 
time — which is surely that the kind of theatre 
created by Antoine in the Eighties has outlived 
its usefulness and that, in spite of the efforts of 
individual dramatists like Thornton Wilder, 
no one has as yet really evolved a new form 
particularly suited to the kind of contemporary 
content that is necessary. 

It was noticeable that some of the newer 
departments were tackling this problem more 
than those which were more established. At 
the University of California in Berkeley, for 


University of California: 
Shaw’s Man and Super- 
man, which Maurice Evans 
is doing on Broadway this 
fall, was designed here by 
Jj. H. Jones for an arena 
style of playing at UCLA. 
Kenneth Macgowan describes 
the central staging used in 
‘170’ productions on page 52. 


example, under the leadership of Fred Harris 
and Henry Schnitzler, a well-known Austrian 
director and son of the famous dramatist, the 
last thing to be found was the recent Broadway 
success. Instead, I saw an experimental pro- 
duction of The Green Pastures, performed on an 
open stage, which, if the fact that the actors 
did not black their faces appears in description 
the most indefensible thing ever, I can only say 
remains the most imaginative production I 
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saw in any university. Western Reserve in 
Cleveland, by tackling Goldoni’s Mistress of the 
Inn, a lesser-known Shakespeare, Troilus and 
Cressida, and Sartre’s The Flies, also comes very 
clearly into this group of non-professional 
theatres which are experimenting with the 
unusual. 

Tact makes me draw a veil over those who 
relied almost entirely on Broadway successes, 
which seemed in almost every case indefen- 
sible, though sometimes I felt a sneaking sym- 
pathy with Dr. Gnesin, the head of the Good- 
man Theatre School of Chicago, when he 
contested the notion that the country was 
bursting with dramatic geniuses whose plays 
were unperformed. A bad new play may be 
justifiably performed in a studio performance, 
if its aim is to help the author and his fellow- 
students; but it seems that for the rest of the 
students, both as performers and audience, it is 
more important to preserve a certain level of 
quality for public performances. 

I have stressed at length this experimental 





aspect of the university theatre, because it 
seems something that will never diminish in 
importance. Educationally, the theatres are 
frequently caught on the horns of the dilemma 
of providing a liberal education as well as a 
technically proficient one. Too often, also, 
while condemning the Broadway theatre ver- 
bally, they seem to pay excessive regard to its 
theatrical values and too little to its professional 
skill. I even heard of one university advertising 
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for a member of its drama faculty and stipulat- 
ing that such a candidate must be a PhD and 
must not have had any previous professional 
experience. Such an attitude is, of course, 
ridiculous and, carried to such an extreme, 
happily rare— yet something of the kind 
is sufficiently common to justify relating the 
anecdote. 


The community theatre has different prob- 
lems and different functions. The latter can be 
only too simply stated: to provide its own com- 
munity with the best drama performed in the 
best possible way; the former are almost en- 
tirely centred round one central problem: 
how to raise the standard to a professional 
level without steering into an impossible eco- 
nomic position. This last question is too vast 
and intricate, particularly the union question, 
to discuss here. In addition, it is not easy to 
generalize about these theatres since each — 
Cleveland, Pasadena, Dock Street, Charleston 
or the Seattle Repertory — has such individual 
qualities and natures as almost to demand a 
separate article. As a whole, however, I found 
that most thinking people are agreed that the 
amateur status of the players, which as a rule 
applies to at least three-quarters of the active 
members, is a barrier. Sometimes one encoun- 
tered the view that if it were economically 
possible to ‘go professional’ this would rob 
the theatre of its communal nature which con- 
sisted in part of letting local people perform. 
I agree entirely with this view so long as it 
comes under the heading of a recreational ac- 
tivity, not that of developing the best theatre. 
But the idea that the best products are those of 
people who are forced to spend the greater 
part of their lives in other pursuits should not 
need to be contested. It is hardly entertained 
in the other arts. In recent years England has 
seen the rise of several professional community 
theatres, thanks largely to the help afforded by 
the newly-created Arts Council, and I feel that 
that is what is chiefly needed in the United 
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States. Schemes such as John Jennings is pre- 
paring for San Francisco and Margo Jones 
for Dallas, Texas, are perhaps the most interest- 
ing projects in the American theatre today, 
And the actual work of the Barter Theatre of 
Virginia, an admirable venture which I could 
not help feeling is getting on with the work 
while others talk, seems to point the way to 
future development. 

When this comes about, no doubt with the 
development and assistance of ANTA, perhaps 
the leading community theatres will be en- 
abled to become professional in a full sense, ° 
They will not then appear so cut off from the 
main body of theatre life and their actors and 
technicians will not feel they are working in 
such isolation. The other smaller community 
theatres that prefer to remain amateur will of 
course continue to function within their own 
well-defined limits. It is the intervening and 
hybrid state that will disappear to everyone’s 
advantage. Also, the universities will not be 
under the necessity of producing in their drama 
schools so few actors and such a large propor- 
tion of teachers. | must confess that teaching 
people to teach drama, which is what I was 
assured seemed the destiny of nearly forty per- 
cent of the students, though admirable up to a 
point, is rather frightening as well. Whereas 
it will always probably be true that not more 
than five percent of the student material is fit 
to take up a professional career, the present 
fact that less than one percent is enabled to do 
so demands a remedy. 

At times, as I contemplated the annual out- 
put of these numerous theatre schools and 
university departments, I felt that from the 
fanatic and really gifted products a sort of 
artistic spontaneous combustion would occur. 
Then the pattern would be complete, with 
each locality having its own professional com- 
munity theatre supported by a ring of amateur 
theatres and fed by the universities, which 
would act both as educational institutions and 
as centres of theatrical experiment. 





For the Amherst College Masquers’ production of Volpone, Charles E. Rogers 
based his lavish designs on the Renaissance theatre. The Skin of Our Teeth (be- 
low) at the Tucson Little Theatre was imaginatively set by Al Hamilton. 
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MACBETH 


Costumed in modern dress and edited 
down to twelve scenes, Macbeth was 
given an unusual staging at the Pitts- 
burgh Playhouse under Frederick 
Burleigh’s direction (above). A screen 
version of the play (left), written and 
produced by David Bradley on 16mm 
film, was made on suitable ‘locations’ 
in the neighborhood of Winnetka, 
Illinois, with Bradley in the title role 
and a cast recruited from nearby 
theatre and community groups. 





Looking at the Theatre 


Before and After a War: 1923 
FRITZ von UNRUH 


(Walter Rathenau, philosopher, scientist, author, statesman and Foreign Minister of the 
Weimar Republic, was one of the first victims of National Socialist frenzied race hatred. 
A hater of militarism and a true German patriot he saw and dreaded, as Fritz von Unruh 
did, the shape of things to come. He admired the much younger poet-playwright greatly, 
but urged Unruh, who was a magnetic speaker, to carry the message of peace and brother- 
hood more directly to the people than he could through the theatre. Unruh’s novel, The 
End Is Not Yet, has just been published. — Editors’ Note.) 


NE DAY, before the first World War, Walter 
Rathenau and I were walking up and 
down under the pines on his estate in Freien- 
walde. ‘What else do you want to write?’ he 
said. ‘Everything that concerns mankind has 
already been portrayed: hate, love, jealousy, 
pride. And no mortal man will ever do it more 
in the round, more completely, more _plasti- 
cally than Shakespeare has done.’ 

I remember clearly how I followed the tall, 
slender, slightly forward-tilted form to the top 
of the park, a point from which we could look 
out over the Ukermark. ‘This,’ said Rathenau, 
pointing to the pastel-like plain spread out be- 
fore us, ‘is better than playwriting. Here a 
thoughtful, practical genius completed a fine 
piece of work. There were only swamps here, 
as far as the eye can see. Frederick the Great 
made them usable. Now this entire countryside 
is full of workers and of harvests.’ 

He looked at me sidewise. ‘I pity you, though 
with a pity not unmixed with envy. I have 
started plays myself, a Saul and David story 
once, but the crush of work has never given me 
time to finish them. Or is there perhaps an- 
other reason why the manuscripts remain un- 
finished? The stage no longer attracts me. Of 
course you write your Louis Ferdinand and will 
find plenty of theatres ready to produce it. And 
yet I believe that drama must take a different 


form. Always the same three, four, five acts; 
in the first we know what will happen in the 
last and, if it is pleasant, we have forgotten by 
the time the third act opens that outside — 
away from the stage — there are human beings 
who are cold and hungry. Forgotten that flights 
to the moon and to Mars are being tested, that 
new forms of light are awaiting an inventor, 
and that soon the whole one-times-one of our 
world outlook may be cast upon the dust-heap 
by the work of a brain still unborn. Forgotten 
that iron and steel are slowly but surely throt- 
tling in the soul of man whatever feeling he has 
left. 

‘No,’ suddenly he stood up, ‘why should the 
theatre concern me?’ He put his hand on my 
shoulder: ‘How does it concern you? Let us 
leave that arena of personal pride to those who 
do not foresee what lies ahead of us and who 
are content with the colorful reflection of 
things as they are. In the two-and-a-half 
hours of theatrical illusion they can satisfy the 
needs of the other twenty-one-and-a-half hours 
of the day and the night. . . .’ 

Down below in front of the little castle, we 
heard the clatter of the automobile engine; we 
drove back to Berlin — he to his office, I to my 
army post. 

I was thoughtful and somewhat melancholy 
that evening as I went my rounds among the 
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sleeping grenadiers. At night, in the window 
between my helmet and my sword, I watched 
the moon rise over the heath and saw it shine 
upon a bundle of manuscripts that lay upon my 
desk. Troubled, I picked them up and shoved 
them far back into the darkness of a drawer. 
And yet at the same time I felt again what I 
had felt the first time I was permitted to go to 
the theatre, when, at seven years of age, I had 
responded to the Christmas play with some- 
thing like the emotion of the boy whose mother 
found him in the Temple: must I not be at 
home in my Father’s house? Always after- 
ward, when the house-lights darkened before 
the closed curtain, I had felt as though the 
silence was like that of some holy place in 
which at any moment the voice of God might 
sound. Could Rathenau be right? Does imagi- 
nation today seek other forms of realization? 
Has the stage become only a toy that can no 
longer satisfy a more mature mankind? 

Out of these doubts I was awakened by an- 
other gong: war. I left the theatre of make-be- 
lieve and went with other soldiers nearer, ever 
nearer, deep into the great conflict. There in 
the struggle between life and death the last tie 
that bound me to the beloved stage broke; the 
vain desire to succeed vanished. Here we did 
not know in the first act what the third would 
bring, and in the end a man’s end was really 
the end. For none of the helmeted actors — if 
he once lay under the sod — would rise again. 
Here was no forestage and no curtain-call; only 
the naked field dark with the blood of a trag- 
edy that was not mimed. And there, in the real 
pathos of the scene, in the valley of the Marne 
between columns of men terrified by grenades 
and through the glassy stare of one just hit, 
there came to me in a flash the holy meaning 
of life itself. 

Back home once more after Verdun I stepped 
again between the columns of a theatre. The 
empty eyes of the marble masks stared at me 
like the faded look of a dead epoch. Their 
laughter and their wailing were still there on 
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the walls, but not alive. Once again the doors 
opened, again the lights in the auditorium went 
out, but was that which happened on the stage 
‘the mirror and chronicle of our time’? Was 
this the echo of that voice of God sounding over 
the burning field? 

As I walked, alone again, under the coarse 
light of the street lamps, the gold and red vel- 
vet of the theatre loges seemed ridiculous and 
far off. Through the screaming rush of the 
metropolis I could discern the mudholes of the 
world-stage. Something akin to fear took hold 
of me; I saw the abyss ahead. Here in the par- 
quet: a public trained in all the traditions of the 
drama that have come down to them through 
the centuries in the temples of high art. There 
in the graves at the front: a man, naked and 
new, placed by fate in a role whose future he 
can only suspect before the words he has 
learned fall from his mouth, leaving only a 
bottomless amazement. 

We returned to a world that used the old 
rules and could not make ourselves understood. 
We spoke the same language and yet it seemed 
so new. And so, like Israel in the cloud of fire, 
we left the land of the Pharaohs, and we are 
still wandering, but still sure of our Canaan. 
We know our hour will strike; we will not 
waste away like wine in old wine-skins. Our 
road has its forward and backward, its light 
and shadow like every climbing road. 

So, freed of all doubt, I stood one day by 
your grave, Rathenau. Your drama ended with 
your own tragic end. And should we now 
worry about whether the vision we see plays 
itself out in three or five acts, is seen by one 
hundred persons or a hundred thousand? Our 
dream of freedom is taking form with every 
breath; what we foresaw that day through the 
hedge, and longed for, will be the content of 
the new theatre. It is clearer already in every 
man who sets for himself one final goal: broth- 
erly love. But to achieve that goal the play- 
wright must have with him not only his actors 
but his public. 
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New Arts 


Go to College 
KENNETH MACGOWAN 


NE OF THE outstanding universities of the 
United States — outstanding quite asmuch 

in scholastic standards as in size of enrollment 
has announced the expansion of its work in 
drama to include motion pictures, radio and 
ultimately television. With this it proposes to 
link a program in the study and the making of 
educational films. Around its present staff 
in theatre it is gathering educational and 
professional specialists in the other fields. The 
curriculum for the drama major has been ex- 
panded, the courses leading to a major in 
motion pictures will begin next fall and the 
radio major a semester or two later. A new 
department the Department of Theatre 
Arts — has been set up within the College of 
Applied Arts to present the most ambitious 
and inclusive program of teaching and produc- 
tion in terms of stage, screen and radio that 
any university has yet undertaken. And this 
within ten miles of the world’s largest and most 
active film studios and of radio stations from 
which originate a considerable proportion of 


Onetime Associate Editor of THEATRE ARTS, Kenneth 
Macgowan deserted film producing and directing last 
year to head the greatly expanded department of theatre 
arts at the University of Califorma at Los Angeles. 





A simple mounting designed by 7. H. Jones for UCLA’s 
‘170° production of The Great God Brown recalls 
Kenneth Macgowan’s early triumph as original co-producer 
of O’Neill’s powerful drama in January 1926 at the 
Greenwich Village Theatre in New York. 


the programs that are broadcast over the major 
networks all over the country. 

I think it is a sign of how far university 
teaching in theatre has developed since George 
Pierce Baker began his playwriting course at 
Harvard more than forty years ago that the 
new program of the Los Angeles campus of the 
University of California has caused little stir in 
either academic or professional circles. UCLA’s 
program seems a natural and inevitable devel- 
opment from existing work, the extension of 
educational values from an old art. to new ones 
founded upon it. It is a necessary recognition 
that, in terms of the human spirit and of 
social responsibilities, we must deal intelli- 
gently and creatively with two vast new 
mediums of mass communication — the radio 
and the motion pictures. 

Behind the plans for the new department at 
UCLA lie two familiar, basic conceptions and 
three fresh, creative ideas. 

Like most universities and colleges that 
teach the uses of the theatre, UCLA recognizes 
that the fundamental purpose must be to give 
students a liberal education in the arts, let- 
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ters and sciences and at the same time to re- 
late this education to concentrated study in a 
special field. Theatre, in the broadest sense, 
has the happy advantage of being able to fuse 
in a peculiarly effective way the knowledge of 
other fields with the study and practice of its 
own techniques. 

Like the best of the universities that teach 
theatre, UCLA recognizes that its task is not 
to compete with dramatic schools in turning 
out actors and actresses or other professional 
practitioners but to develop and equip teach- 
ers. The university cannot be a trade school; 
instead it must train broadly for the future. 
Exceptional actors, writers, directors, design- 
ers may come forth, and probably will; but 
certainly such work as UCLA contemplates 
will help primarily to provide a growing body 
of skilled men and women to educate another 
generation in theatre. 


Expansion from stage to screen and radio 
implies for UCLA, as it must, I think, for any 
university, new opportunities as well as new 
problems and responsibilities. ‘To make sure 
that students do not regard the theatre, the 
screen or the radio as merely opportunities for 
personal exhibition or easy roads to fame and 
fortune, they will be required to take at the 
beginning of their work a course called Social 
Aspects of Mass Communication and described 
in the catalogue as follows: ‘An analysis of the 
effects of theatre, motion pictures and radio on 
the mass audience. The responsibility of the 
worker in drama, film and radio.’ 

In exploring the teaching possibilities in 
screen and radio, the academic committee that 
set up the new curriculum recognized that 
these areas are basically an extension of thea- 
tre. From this came the title of the new depart- 
ment — Theatre Arts — and also the plan of 
organization for the courses in the three fields. 
The basic preparation for all three majors in 
the first two years is an introduction to theatre 
plus broad general education. In the last two 
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years, the majors involve concentration on 
special courses in the three fields. 

Another implication of the new curriculum 
has to do entirely with the screen, but it is of 
the utmost importance. This is the oppor- 
tunity for the study and production of educa- — 
tional films. Spurred on by the Army and Navy 
demonstration of how potent the screen can be 
in teaching, UCLA has shown the greatest 
interest in the possibility of using the motion- 
picture curriculum and the knowledge of the 
various departments, such as the Department 
of Education, in the production of films that 
teach. Actual production can be a by-product 
of the learning of skills and of the skills them- 
selves in the motion-picture division of the 
new department. Classes in camera, sound, di- 
recting, writing, acting, editing and animation 
can work on the problems of a particular teach- 
ing film instead of on random materials. It is 
hoped that ultimately a master’s degree can be 
given for the making of an educational film 
as a logical goal for the program. 

The nearness of UCLA to Hollywood and 
its studios and broadcasting stations has both 
advantages and disadvantages. It has already 
provided the most valuable advice and cooper- 
ation from a special committee of the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences and an- 
other made up of representatives of the three 
chief radio networks. As the working place of 
technical experts, Hollywood will supply spe- 
cial lecturers for the teaching staff. Students 
will be able to see the production of pictures” 
and radio programs as a workaday, tech-— 
nical operation. The disadvantages — which— 
thoughtful and cooperative men and women of 
Hollywood, as well as faculty members, have~ 
pointed out — include the danger of losing 
sight of educational aims and concentrating on 
trade-school objectives. } 

UCLA suffers more in the present lack of 
physical facilities on the campus, yet out of” 
this has already come a value of considerable 
importance. The only theatre, built on the new 
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Crown Colony, directed by Albert McCleery for Fordham’s arena stage, used a 
circular scrim wall, painted inside, devised by William Riva to simulate a 


solid set. Peer Gynt, below, was done in the university’s regular auditorium. 
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NEW PLAYS. 
American Primitive 
(above), an. origi- 
nal folk-play by 
I homas Patterson, 
who has been 
studying playwrit- 
ing at Yale, was di- 
rected for the uni- 
versity theatre by 
Frank McMullan, 
with settings de- 
signed by Peter 
Larkin. Fog in_ the 
Lowlands, written 
by L. A. Austin in 
the form of a mono- 
logue with inter- 
polated dance se- 
quences, was given 
its first perform- 
ance at Stanford by 
the Millbrae Com- 
munity Players ol 
Millbrae, California 
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campus in 1930, was not a theatre at all. Royce 
Hall is one of those vast auditoriums well 
suited to music, dance and spectacle but hope- 
less for acting and the training of actors. Faced 
with this problem, Ralph Freud, who now di- 
rects the drama program under the English 
Department, turned to a most fecund solution. 
From his experience with the intimate Playbox 
which Gilmor Brown created in Pasadena, 
Freud converted an oblong classroom into a 
theatre. In Royce Hall 170 and in what are 
called ‘170 Productions’ he found a medium 
peculiarly suited to the basic training of young 
actors. A fluid seating arrangement on raised 
platforms enables him to use the floor of the 
classroom as a stage. Sometimes the stage is a 
long diagonal between the rows of seats, some- 
times — as in The Great God Brown — it is a 
formal arrangement of platforms at one end. 
More often the stage is in the centre of the au- 
dience. This ‘central staging’ adds a stimulat- 
ing approach for the actor and fresh intimacy 
for the audience. The student is not compelled 
to face at his debut all the problems and terrors 
of the lighted platform and the yawning audi- 
torium. He can concentrate on characteriza- 
tion, expression and movement. Projection of 
voice and other technical problems of the con- 
ventional stage can come later. The saving 
of time and money by the elimination of set- 
tings allows more productions and therefore 
more concrete learning. 

Glenn Hughes of the University of Wash- 
ington recognized the value of ‘central stag- 
ing’ some ten years ago and, after a period of 
experimentation, built his lovely, effective 
and successful Penthouse Theatre upon this 
principle. There have been other experiments 
along the same line, from the Portland Civic 
Theatre’s Blue Room to the New Ring Thea- 
tre of the University of Miami. And Fordham 
University this spring experimented in the use 
of a scrim to simulate a wall around its arena 
stage giving the audience a heightened feeling 
of intimacy and illusion. 


NEW ARTS GO TO COLLEGE 


Another advantage rises out of the disad- 
vantages of Royce Hall and out of the fact that 
it will be a few years before building condi- 
tions allow the construction of a new theatre. 
The authorities of the University are in a po- 
sition to plan slowly and carefully as perfect 
a building as possible, a building which can 
house in the most effective way not only a 
normal theatre but also a small flexible ex- 
perimental playhouse along ‘central staging’ 
lines, with dressing rooms, shops, classrooms, 
a library, a greenroom, a sound stage, a radio 
studio. Through the interest and generosity 
of the Theatre Guild and interested lovers of 
the theatre, UCLA has been provided with 
the funds for making a study of the ideal ele- 
ments in such a building, and has engaged Lee 
Simonson as theatre consultant. Meantime, 
surplus Army buildings have been purchased 
and are being turned into temporary work- 
rooms and a sound stage. 


If the ambitious program of the University 
of California reaches proper fulfilment, credit 
must be shared by many. The first stimulus 
came some years ago from Charles Coburn 
who proposed a summer program of instruc- 
tion and production such as he had initiated 
in the Mohawk Drama Festival; the establish- 
ment of such a festival in the summer of 1948 
is a part of the UCLA plans. The fine interest 
of Jean Hersholt, Walter Wanger, Margaret 
Herrick and other officers and members of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
and of radio executives has played an impor- 
tant part. Faculty members in many depart- 
ments have provided stimulus and guidance. 
Directors, actors, writers, producers, designers 
and technicians of Hollywood have shown the 
kind of practical interest which should mean 
sound and effective teaching. In the last an- 
alysis, the basic plans, together with what may 
come in accomplishments, stem from the 
traditions, the creative spirit and the practical 
accomplishments of age-old theatre itself. 
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A City Turns Producer 


WILLIAM R. WINTERS 


mucu philosophy and idealism has been 

thrust at us concerning a national theatre 
that I sometimes wonder if we have not for- 
gotten that help comes to those who help 
themselves. Are we not guilty of evading the 
real issue and of accepting the popular trend 
of ‘let Uncle Sam do it’? Have we forgotten 
how great governments and their agencies got 
their start — the town meetings of New Eng- 
land, the simple acts of generosity of one man 
to another that grew into Community Chests, 
the school systems that began as the ‘little red 
schoolhouse’? Why should this starting at the 
grass roots not be tried in theatre? 

The city of Cleveland Heights, a residential 
community of some sixty thousand, has found 
that municipal theatre can work. It built an 
outdoor theatre, opened it in the summer of 
1938 and has operated it each year since then 
with a decided growth in attendance. Cleve- 
land Heights operates under a charter form of 
government with a council elected at large. 
The council elects one of its members as presi- 
dent (mayor), and a city manager who is the 
administrative officer and under whom the 
department heads of the several services func- 





“How the Income Dollar Is Spent’: Cain Park’s financing plan. 
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tion. The Cain Park Theatre was set up as a 
city department and the theatre manager was 
given the functional title of department head 
with the power to approve purchases and 
salary payments. While the laws of Ohio do 
not give a city the right to operate a theatre, 
there is nothing to say that a city cannot do so, 
Cleveland Heights assumed that as long as the 
theatre did not violate any of the existing laws 
as to the spending of public money there was 
nothing illegal in its having one of its own. 

All requests for expenditures for the theatre 
go through the regular channels along with 
fund-requests for the police, fire or garbage- 
collection department, and all persons receiv- 
ing compensation for services in the theatre are 
on the regular city payroll. Early each spring 
the theatre management presents to the coun- 
cil the plans and budget for the season. After 
approval of the budget, appropriations from 
the general fund are made to cover the pro- 
posed expenditures. All money collected from 
the sale of tickets, tuition from the schools and 
receipts from the sale of refreshments is de- 
posited in the general fund of the city. 

The theatre had no equipment when it 
started — just a stage, seats and three buildings 
that served as dressing rooms, prop-house, 
costume work-room, shop and offices. There 
were no lights, sound equipment, shop equip- 
ment or scenery. The capital outlay necessary 
to establish a working plant was more in the 
early years than could be realized from the 
sale of tickets, but in nine years of operation 
the theatre has been able to build an audience 
that has made it possible to purchase new 
equipment and reimburse the general fund for 
all money that had been spent in excess of 
revenues. The city is now able to go ahead with 
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an expansion and improvement program for 
the theatre in the assurance that the income 
from the theatre can carry the expense. The 
City Council pledged itself at the outset to put 
back into the physical plant or into improve- 
ments in production all money in excess of 
seasonal expenditures. 

Perhaps Cain Park Theatre has not made a 
great contribution to the American theatre — 
some of the productions are fair, some are per- 
haps less than fair — but Cleveland Heights 
has proved that it is possible to give to its 
people an opportunity to see live shows at a 
price less than that of first-run movie houses. 


A CITY TURNS PRODUCER 


During the 1946 season more than 114,000 
admissions were sold for a ten-week, five-night- 
per-week season. 

If Cleveland Heights can have a municipal 
theatre, other cities can do the same. It is one 
avenue of approach toward a national theatre 
and an effective one, for it is certainly easier to 
sell a local council on such an idea than it is 
to sell a state legislature or a Congress. The 
risk a city takes in such a venture is small and 
the possibilities are great. If a city can set up 
an entertainment program as well as a recrea- 
tional program, it is possible that the job of the 
local police will be considerably lessened. 





Chicago Students’ Dance Program 


RACTICAL instruction in various kinds of modern dance — 
P viewed either as physical culture or as creative art — has be- 
come a part of the curriculum of a number of colleges (usually for 
women only), thanks to the pioneering persuasiveness of such leaders 
as Martha Hill at Bennington, Margaret H’Doubler at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Marian Van Tuyl at Mills. But the fitness of 
the dance as a subject for academic study in appreciation or history 
courses has scarcely been recognized anywhere. At the University 
of Chicago this past year the students were not willing to wait for the 
university administration to discover the dance. Under the direction 
of Roger Englander, a student in the music department, the Student 
Committee of the Renaissance Society (the university art society) 
organized a program of six events, each combining an analytic or 
historical lecture with illustrations designed to provide understand- 
ing of a special portion of the total range of dance. Ruth Page spoke 
on “The Role of the Choreographer’ and presented her company in a 
preview of her newest ballet, Billy Sunday. Leonard Bernstein lectured 
on “The Role of the Composer,’ playing excerpts from his own 
Facsimile and other contemporary scores. Sybil Shearer vivified her 
‘Philosophy of the Creative Dance’ with a demonstration by her 
students. Ray Bolger proved “The Advancement of the Dance in 
Musical Comedy’ by both speaking and dancing. Ann Barzel clari- 
fied “The Grammar of the Classic Ballet’ with the aid of twelve young 
Chicago dancers. Antony Tudor spoke on “The New Ballet, 1937- 
1947, with illustrations from Miss Barzel’s collection of dance films. 
The series was presented to turnaway audiences, and showed that 
the hunger for knowledge of the dance, at one university at least, far 
exceeds the sustenance provided by the curriculum. 
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Father Takes a Bus Ride 


HELEN F. EVANS 


MM” HAs been written and said about the 
need for revitalizing the American thea- 
tre by spreading into the small towns and 
communities which have been long forgotten 
and deserted by the legitimate theatre. One 
group that has actually done something about 
it this season is the Cargill, Kling and Jones 
‘motorized’ company of Life With Father, which 
started on September 23, 1946 in Torrington, 
Connecticut and ended twenty-one weeks later 
in Nacogdoches, Texas. The entire tour, which 
was done by bus, was made up of one-nighters 
(except for three dates), covered 20,000 miles 
and encompassed twenty-eight states. The 
smallest town played was the last one, Nacog- 
doches, population 7538; the largest Jackson- 
ville, Florida, population 173,065. 

One of the first facts this professional tour- 
ing company learned was that engagements 
of this kind are almost invariably sponsored by 
local civic-minded groups who wish to bring 
to their towns good theatre entertainment. For 
years they have been hosts to the hundreds of 
concert artists who have answered the artistic 
needs of America’s smaller cities, and they are 
the mainstay of the small-town theatre pro- 
ducer. Without their support reopening the 
road would be a fruitless attempt. The Ki- 
wanis, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, the 
Parent-Teacher. Associations and many or- 
ganizations of the.same type were the main 
factor in'making’ the tour of Life With Father a 
success. They were the ones who sold tickets 
from house to house, who turned super-sales- 
men, who educated the public of their towns, 
before the arrival of Father, in live theatre. 


Helen F. Evans’ account of what a ‘road’ producer may 
expect today stems from her experience this season as stage 
manager for the motorized company of Life With Father. 
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Most of the patrons didn’t come to see 
With Father. America’s most famous co 
was a new name to a good two-thirds of i 
total audiences, hard though that may be 
believe. But many of the towns on the itiner. 
had not seen a legitimate show for ten, so 
times twenty, years — cities like Morganto 
West Virginia, which claims to possess the 
largest professional stage between New Y. 
and Chicago, towns like Laurel, Mississippi, 
where in the little City Hall Auditorium a dig” 
tinct but aged scrawl saying ‘Grace Moore 
was uncovered on the back of a musty old flat— 
real, old legit towns for whose inhabitants the 
professional theatre in these past years has all 
but died. 

The second thing the company learned is 
that no second-rate production will pas 
muster. Statistically, the average small town 
has a higher percentage of college graduates 
these days than large, industrial cities wher 
the theatre flourishes. They have had the finest 
concert attractions, and frequently a high le 
of performance from their local little thea 
It doesn’t take long for audiences like this t 
decide that the professional visitors are ei 
better or worse than the high-school juni 
class play and therefore worth or not worth 
price of a $3 seat. 

A touring company must realize that on€ 
bad performance will vitally affect all per 
formances that follow it. On one or two occa 
sions the most difficult task of the Father com 
pany was not in giving a performance if 
cramped circumstances but in trying to prove 
to an embittered audience that a poor conr 
pany which had preceded it was not all that 
can be expected of the legitimate theatre. 
Sponsors had many complaints about the 





Tuline Photo Service 


WINTERSET. Designs by George W. Hendrickson for the production 
directed by W. L. Dingwell at Tulane University. 














Among the season’s non-professional revivals from the explorative ‘Twenties 
were Elmer Rice’s The Adding Machine (above), staged by the Little Theatre of 
Western Springs, Illinois, under Mary Cattell’s direction, and Karel Capek’s 
R.U.R., directed by Emerson Crocker for the Putnam County Playhouse. 





difficulty of selling tickets because some other 
producer had sold them short or, in one pre- 
carious case, because an irresponsible company 
had failed to show up while a full-house audi- 
ence sat in the high school until nearly eleven 
o'clock, fruitlessly awaiting at least a word of 
some sort. To road audiences $3.20, or even 
$1.10, represents a tidy sum for an evening’s 
entertainment, especially if the whole family 
attends, as the sponsors frequently try to 
arrange. 

Lesson three is that border-line entertain- 
ment is out. Just as audiences expect and want 
actors to be sociable individuals whom they 
can meet with pleasure at a party after the 
show so they want their entertainment to be 
within their understanding and their standards. 
These are the facts which can be learned by 
the producers of small-town theatre. But the 
towns thernselves — or the sponsoring groups 
in the towns — have something to learn too. 
Many of the places Life With Father played 
have as well-equipped school stages and audi- 
toriums as are to be found anywhere. (Eighty 
percent of Father's dates were in these school 
buildings.) Also in certain places, behind the 
movie screen at the State Theatre, is a nice 
old legit stage which is a bit musty but still in 
working order. But between such dates as 
these are too many poor set-ups. And they were 
not all necessary, for halfway through some 
difficult performance, when the backstage peo- 
ple of Life With Father were sweating through 
the complete absence of utility space, they 
would discover from one of the local stage- 
hands that downtown there was a perfectly 
blueprinted auditorium or, on the other side 
of the city, a Senior High School with a fine 
new stage and actual dressing rooms. 

With Life With Father having to play on a 
ten-foot-deep stage in a town boasting both a 
good legit house and a fine new memorial au- 
ditorium, reeducation would seem necessary — 
reeducation of towns to the needs of a 
legitimate attraction and reeducation of spon- 


FATHER TAKES A BUS RIDE 


sors in the truth of the business principle that 
good facilities are necessary for good production 
and that a fine front never hurt any enterprise, 
no matter what kind or in what locality. 

The horse-and-buggy circuit offers no bo- 
nanza to a producer. He cannot expect to set 
out in October with a few green-backs’ invest- 
ment and return in the spring with his pockets 
lined with gold. His sponsors will work hard to 
provide an audience, but the producer should 
not forget that when a small-town civic organi- 
zation raises eight-hundred to a thousand dol- 
lars it is overwhelmed with the success of its 
efforts and has frequently squeezed the town 
dry to sell that much. As a result it does not 
appreciate having a manager say that its 
efforts ‘aren’t good enough to warrant our 
return another season,’ and it is apt to retaliate 
that the entire sum would do a lot more for the 
local Boys’ Club than the thirty percent it is 
taking and perhaps it had better sponsor the 
little theatre play next year. 

The producer who wants to bring exciting 
theatre to small towns successfully will be one 
who is willing to settle for an average but 
decent yearly income (a far more secure one, 
probably, than many big-time producers can 
count on) and build it on the interest which 
makes him a fellow-businessman along with 
his small-city sponsors. His office may be on 
Broadway, but his heart will have to be in Bay 
City, Gadsden or Bangor where local pride has 
always brought the most fruitful results. The 
Father company learned during its trek that 
Howard Lindsay once played forty weeks of 
one-nighters, so they figured out that one 
producer could travel for two seasons and 
something over without duplicating a single 
town anywhere along the itinerary. Let him 
expect a profit, the profit of any small business- 
man. It will be a nice one if he is willing to 
regard it as a permanent, year-by-year invest- 
ment. He has every right to expect it to be 
permanent, for he is offering a product for 
which there is great demand. 
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<p BARTER THEATRE of Virginia 
has completed its initial season as 
America’s first state repertory thea- 
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in Virginia in many a year, the com- 


| pany made all its dates. On a few oc- 


casions, where the stages were too 
small, the play was run without scen- 
ery or with reduced sets. In Cabell 


At mid-season Barter took leave ¢ 
Virginia to travel as far south 4 
Florida for a six-week, forty-datt 
tour. This out-of-state trip presage 
plans for the 1947-48 season whet 
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cular, lecture-rodm platform, with 
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row of the audience. As for cast fa- 
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Time for New Plays 


WALTER KERR 


caTHOLIC University Theatre 
[is now committed to an entire 
season — summer and winter — of 
manuscript productions emanating 
from the University’s playwriting 
classes. Although the number of new 
plays produced in previous seasons 
was relatively high, they never ex- 
ceeded one-half of the repertory and 
so this current venture must look 
rather like an attempt to kill off the 
large and constant audience which 
the Washington theatre has built up. 

It is possible that such a plan might 
alienate the most devoted audience. 
Seven fast failures would do it. And 
twenty-one weeks is a lot of playing- 
time to be given over to entirely 
untested plays. Nevertheless the thea- 
tre is determined to realize a long- 
standing ambition which, if it is at 
all successful, may indicate to others 
the potentialities of ‘originals.’ 

The past experience of Catholic 
University is encouraging. Indeed, 
such reputation and audience as this 
theatre possesses have been built 
largely on the prestige of its originals. 
In its first seasons in 1938-40, when 
it was struggling to find an audience, 
it did more to attract the public with 
its Brother Orchid, Yankee Doodle Boy 
and Storm than with its stagings, of 
equal calibre, of The Comedy of Er- 
rors, The Miser and The Far-Off Hills. 
Subsequently, audience attendance 
jumped with the productions of 
Count Me In, The King Is Dead, Sing 
Out, Sweet Land, The Song of Bernadette 
and so on. For these the normal run 
had to be extended from five days to 
ten and, in later years, from two 
weeks to three. It was also noticed 
that, whenever the box-office began 
to lag (as when the theatre offered a 


Ruth van Buskirk 


season of Americana which progres- 
sively wore out its welcome as the 
audience tired of inferior plays pro- 
duced for their historical value), a 
successful original would immedi- 
ately restore it to health. 

The experience of a single theatre 
cannot of course be taken as proof 
that the production of new plays is 
foolproof everywhere and on every 
occasion. There may be special fac- 
tors involved. For one thing, it has 
sometimes been pointed out that 
Catholic University’s comparative 
success with manuscripts has been 
largely because of the number of 
effective musical comedies it has 
done. This is certainly true. The 
musicals, at the rate of one a year, 
helped find and have later helped 
hold the audience. But the fact re- 
mains that there have been more 
non-musical than musical manu- 
scripts produced, and that a straight 
play, such as Stranger at the Gate, will 
draw as well as the musical produced 
in the same season. 

Another possible objection to ac- 
cepting the experience of Catholic 
University as characteristic is that a 
greatly specialized audience has been 
built up, trained to accept originals 
in a way that could not possibly 
hold in a theatre where there has 
been no history of manuscript pro- 
duction. Or, perhaps, it may be 
thought that Washington, being 
near New York and accustomed to 
the experimentation of a ‘try-out’ 
town, is naturally more interested in 
first productions. The facts are 
against this interpretation. Wash- 
ington is only rarely a ‘try-out’ 
town, the audience in the professional 
theatre behaves about as other such 
audiences do (rejecting poor ‘try- 
outs’ and happy with hits) and the 
University Theatre audience, for all 
its attention to originals, will give 
attention to other types of produc- 
tion as well. For instance, last sea- 
son’s production of Much Ado About 
Nothing very nearly tied, at the 
box-office, the previous season’s manu- 
script production of The Liar. 

Thus, while manuscript produc- 


tions seem to attract new members | 


to the audience, there is no particular 
falling-away, for other productions. It 
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128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 











may also sometimes be thought that 
plays such as Brother Orchid and The 
Song of Bernadette are not fair tests 
since they have special religious 
value for an audience in a Catholic 
theatre. This is not so, for, in the first 
place, the University Theatre au- 
dience is by no means primarily 
Catholic and, in the second, non- 
manuscript religious plays draw the 
smallest audiences of all. 

Special factors aside, then, there is 
no evident reason, other than the 
indifference of a theatre staff, why 
such a production policy might not 
return equal gains in other theatres 
of the same kind. Good box-office 
figures are the best indication of a 
general, rather than a specialized, 
audience interest. It is interesting, 
too, to note how the production of 
originals contributes to a continuing 
vitality in a theatre’s audience. 
Where a generalized audience will 
often ‘shop’ for its entertainment, 
responding negatively to adverse 
newspaper reviews and requiring the 
stimulus of good ones, the frequent 
production of manuscript plays gen- 
erates in an audience a sense of 
proprietary interest in a theatre. 


This was demonstrated last season 
when the University Theatre had 
one of its failures (there have been 
but three) with an original play. The 
downtown critical reception was ex. 
tremely poor, and the nervous and 
unnaturally humble author was much 
concerned, not for herself or for her 
play but for us: would we be forced 
to curtail our policy of a three-week 
run and close the play down quickly? 
Aside from the fact that we wouldn’t 
have done this in any case, we were 
much interested in the development 
of the following weeks: although the 
play did not assume the proportions 
of a hit, it nevertheless played to 
good houses throughout. 

No one supposes that this last 
experience would repeat itself in- 
definitely. The Catholic University 
Theatre may find, during these 
twenty-one weeks of new plays, just 
how long an audience’s patience will 
endure — and the theatre may be 
sorry it ever attempted such a pro- 
gram. But the proportions of success 
to failure have been good thus far: 
and we can try to make them good 
again. The audience proportions 
have been fine. 


No New Plays 


HILL BERMONT 


HY ARE more new plays not done 
Wi. the non-professional theatre? 
The root of the trouble lies in the now 
generally accepted fact that a ‘tribu- 
tary theatre’ does not exist to any 
appreciable extent. There is outside 
New York a broad ‘subsidiary theatre’ 
living entirely on a diet of pre-masti- 
cated Broadway hits. There may be 
worthy exceptions but they are rare. 

That this state of affairs exists 
should not be surprising or deplorable. 
Provincial audiences never and no- 
where constituted an artistic avant- 
garde. Their experiences have not been 
rich and varied as compared with 
those of a metropolitan audience. 
Since road shows have become spo- 
radic events in their lives things have 
taken a turn for the worse. There 
simply are not enough theatrical hap- 
penings in an ordinary town (except 
for the slow and laborious work of the 
community theatre) to mature an 
audience to a point where they can 
appreciate the new and untried. 

The community-theatre audience 
consists mainly of moviegoers, people 


who are conditioned to an approach 
diammetrically opposed to the one 
necessary for an appreciation of the 
theatre. A large number of them have 
never seen a play on a stage except at 
school or produced by amateurs. Why 
this kind of audience is expected to bea 
proving ground for new playwrights 
(who, one presumes, have new ideas) 
is an unanswerable question. 

It has been said that the responsi- 
bility for offering the novice writer 
a showcase rests more than ever before 
with the non-profit theatre. This is 
doubtful, to say the least. The average 
board of directors of a community 
theatre will acknowledge two responsi- 
bilities: one toward the audience and 
another one toward the active mem- 
bers of the group. There is certainly 
no feeling of responsibility toward the 
novice playwright. 

As most community theatres have to 
please an audience of the kind de 
scribed above, they would fail in their 
responsibility to please by imposing on 
their public plays for which that public 
is in no way prepared. To a lesser 
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degree this argument also holds for 
the people behind the footlights. There 
is no marked difference between the 
composition of the audience and the 
composition of the active participants 
in the play. It is wishful thinking to 
assume that only lovers of the theatre 
join as active workers in a community 
theatre. Only a small minority joins 
because it appreciates good theatre. 
Most of them want to ‘play with 
theatre,’ seeking immediate satisfac- 
tion in their game and certainly not in 
the achievement of such lofty aims as 
the encouragement of new playwrights. 
To impose on these people a play 
which is beyond their apprec.ation 
(again presuming that this would be 
the kind of play worth the effort) 
would not only spoil their hour of play 
and keep them away from the com- 
munity theatre but also make for an 
inferior production. 

It is true that production costs make 
experiments on Broadway increasingly 
prohibitive. But to the board of a 
community theatre the outlay of $2000 
as the average cost of production is as 
painful as $50,000 to a New York 
producer. Most boards will hesitate a 
long time before spending $2000 on a 
production which would provide a 
test for a new playwright but might 
easily lose its investment and bring 
down the wrath of the community in 
the bargain. Sad as it may be, the 
Little Theatre Movement is also in 
show-business. 

Apart from these obstacles it is 
questionable whether opening the 


community-theatre field to new play- 
wrights would be worthwhile. The 
judgment of the kind of people who 
constitute the average community- 
theatre audience is debatable and it 
would be rash to draw conclusions 
concerning the merits of a new play 
from the reactions of such an audience. 
The quality of the production is 
equally doubtful. There is not an 
amateur theatre anywhere that can 
come up to the quality of a carefully 
and imaginatively staged professional 
production. 

Two steps could be taken immedi- 
ately to bring closer the final goal of 
shaping a ‘tributary theatre.’ One is 
the spreading of professionalism to the 
economic limit of the theatre in ques- 
tion. Engagements of professional 
actors for guest appearances will break 
the clammy hold which the com- 
munity spirit now has on the amateur 
theatre and will allow the group to 
look beyond the neighboring hills. 
This will also bring better quality in 
production and so make potential ex- 
perimentation more valuable. The 
other step might be for the director, 
backed by his small but valiant group 
of theatre-lovers, to ‘sell’ his board 
more frequently on plays, by ac- 
knowledged authors, of a kind which 
would constitute a new experience for 
the local audience. These plays, still 
sailing under the flag of the ‘Broadway 
hit’ and so holding the confidence of 
the suspicious, provincial audience, 
could be used as ice-breakers to open a 
passage for untried plays to follow. 


Theatre Documentary 


JOHN W. COLLIER 


i pew TECHNIQUE of the living news- 
paper born out of self-help by 
American crisis in the 1930s percolated 
only slowly to Britain. There the 
traditional required more than an 
economic cataclysm to shake it out of 
three acts into a series of cinematic 
sequences. The only exception to this 
was the extreme Left theatre, which 
eagerly grasped the opportunity given 
by dramatized propaganda. It created 
Unity Theatre to perform American 
living newspapers and new, locally- 
devised ones such as Busmen, dealing 
with a strike of London busdrivers. 
The poetic pageants of Montagu 
Slater in this period, Easter 1916 and 
Stay Down Miner, also came into this 
category. It is doubtful whether British 


theatre of this genre ever achieved the 
dynamism of the best American ex- 
amples such as Power or Spirochete. 


What it did achieve was a humanizing | 


of such material in the manner that 
has since made British documentary 
films unique. 


During the war the audience for this | 


type of fare was spectacularly in- 
creased. The Army Bureau of Current 
Affairs, an official instructional or- 
ganization, used the method for ele- 
mentary, graphic exposition of prob- 
lems that were interesting or irritant 
to the personnel of the armed forces. 
A capable group of writers was as- 
sembled, including Bridget Boland and 
the Messrs. Willis and Lindsay. The 


thing became respectable, its filmic | 
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‘UNIVERSITY 
of DENVER 


@ Courses in Acting, Directing, 
Production, Playwriting, Dra- 
matic Literature. 

@ Weekly acting and directing 
clinic in addition to Studio 
Theatre presentations. 


@ Regular productions of tested 
and experimental plays on 
Main Stage. 


@ Graduate and undergraduate 
study for bachelor’s, master’s 
and doctor’s degrees. 
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each year’s issues bound 
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Bound volumes of Theatre Arts 
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your library—An authorita- 
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PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 
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parentage was acknowledged and it 
became known as ‘documentary 
theatre.’ Where Do We Go From Here? 
was for its time an eminently success- 
ful and popular attempt to explain the 
post-war perspective. 

Since the war new developments 
have taken place. A professional group 
calling itself Theatre Workshop, which 
is pure American to British ears, has 
added ballet, mime and poetry to en- 
large the powers of theatre journalism. 
Uranium 235 is an example of their 
material and methods. 

Then there was Exercise Bowler 
staged by the Reunion Theatre, an or- 
ganization of ex-service theatre people. 
The problems involved in substituting 
the bowler hat for the military cap 
evoked a sentimental response from 
the public: so much so that the play 
broke new ground by appearing in 
London’s West End where none can 
afford to experiment. In this con- 
glomeration of commercialism and 
tradition Exercise Bowler was hailed in 
1946 as ‘startlingly new.’ 

The chronological last word is with 
Black Magic which deals with Britain’s 
coal crisis and with an eye to recruit- 
ment for the mines. When it was 
written it was prophetic. It was first 


produced at the tiny Unity Theatre 


before a shivering audience who had 
advance notice of many severe fue 
restrictions that were announced two 
days later. The London Times referred 
to it as ‘a series of stage posters’ while 
Theatre Newsletter called it ‘the slickes: 
documentary yet written for the Eng. 
lish stage.’ The really significant fea. 
ture is that the script was commis. 
sioned and the production sponsored 
by a Government department, the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. 

Because of the success of this ven. 
ture other government departments 
are now nibbling at the idea of spon. 
soring such shows, and powerful bodies 
such as the great trade unions are also 
interested. The pangs of readjustment 
are severe in Britain today and there 
is a premium on the dissemination of 
new, disturbing, uncomfortable ideas, 
The people are shocked. The theatre, 
if it will, can help ensure that the 
shock galvanizes rather than stupefies, 
It seems a justifiable generalization to 
say that in times of crisis the docu- 
mentary play is given wings. The 
audience is worried and receptive, 
its emotions and nerves are on edge, 
In such a situation the direct assault 
is as palatable as the oblique. 


Retraining Professionals 
WINSTON O’KEEFE 


OU WILL be sure to get your old job 

back.’ That assurance was given 
over and over to servicemen and women 
in the last impatient months of World 
War II, but the servicemen from the 
theatre could ask in all seriousness and 
with no deliberate irony: ‘What old 
job?’ This is the story of how a lot of 
veterans from the theatre quite literally 
did go back to ‘their old job.’ It is the 
story of how the American Theatre 
Wing recognized that the old job of an 
actor or anyone from the entertain- 
ment world was all that world, not just 
one role, one single play, one assign- 
ment as a director or one engagement 
as a singer or dancer. 

The American Theatre Wing created 
the Professional Training Program to 
enable the returning veterans of the 
theatre to use the ‘educational or train- 
ing’ benefits of the GI Bill of Rights. 
These people were veterans of their 
craft as well as veterans of the war, but 
they had been away a long time and 
they were entitled to the kind of ‘edu- 


| cation or training’ which would be 


most useful to them. So, as the Wing’s 
catalogue says: ‘The American The 
atre Wing sponsors the Professional 
Training Program in order to offer pro- 
fessionals in the entertainment industry 
an opportunity to refresh and develop 
their skills. The courses in the Program 
are integrated to provide the individ- 
ual with a wider background, a richer 
understanding of the industry as a 
whole and a practical way to increase 
his possibilities of employment.’ 
Guided by the chairman of the 
Wing’s board of directors, the late 
Antoinette Perry, the program was 
approved by the Veterans Administra- 
tion and opened for the first session on 
July 8, 1946. The courses are conducted 
in the heart of New York’s theatre di 
trict, in a remodeled Greek Orthodox 
church on Forty-Fourth Street. The 
training covers four major divisions — 
theatre, radio and television, dance 
and music — and within these dive 
sions there are fifty separate courses, 
taught by theatre people themselves. 
As one instance, there is a course if 
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theatrical producing conducted by 
Brock Pemberton, James Reilly and 
Kermit Bloomgarden. Instruction is 
given in such matters as production 
budgets, planning, financing; and ex- 
perts in their respective fields cover 
such related production problems as 
casting, play-reading, legal responsi- 
bilities (bonds, contracts and such), 
financing, hiring of technical person- 
nel, publicity and such other problems 
as confront the producer from the origi- 
nal purchase of the play to the con- 
clusion of the production business. 

In the first session, 310 veterans 
were enrolled; the fourth session has 
more than a thousand enrallees. The 
original twenty-three courses were set 
up almost in an emergency atmosphere, 
with the pressure of veterans’ needs re- 
quiring a swift improvisation. They 
were not planned blindly by any 
means, but with a sense that the 
courses would become exactly what the 
people taking them wanted them to be. 
It became obvious at once that twenty- 
three courses were not enough. The 
needs of the veterans dictated the im- 
mediate development of a program as 
comprehensive as the realities of the 
theatre. Stage managers enrolled in 
the program because they wanted to 
catch up on what had been happening 
in stage management while they were 
away in service. That meant there had 
to be a course in stage management. 
Publicity men rightly thought there 
should be an opportunity for them to 
refresh themselves in their skill, a 
highly specialized one which is often 
left out of the academic curriculum. 

And it was soon found that many of 
the people who enrolled wanted not 





V. R. Stephen 


only to refresh their particular skills 
but to broaden them. They wanted to 
learn other skills too. Their elasticity 
of interest proved something that 
needed proving in the current theatre 
— that the worker has no one single 
interest but many, for how can a di- 
rector not be interested in acting or an 
actor not be interested in directing or 
either not be interested in the complex 
and essential skills of the technician? 

In addition to the theatre division 
there is the radio division, with thir- 
teen courses including work in tele- 
vision which covers the actual produc- 
tion of television programs in a licensed 
studio with full up-to-date equipment. 
The group of twenty in this laboratory 
write, direct and produce the shows. 
The Music Division also created a 
method which is a unique reflection of 
the needs of veterans from the musical 
arts. Here the Veterans Administra- 
tion permitted the Wing to add to its 
faculty an unprecedented number of 
private instructors, thus allowing the 
student a wide latitude in choosing a 
teacher, often the one with whom he 
studied before the war. This same wide 
choice of teachers exists in the Dance 
Division. 

The Wing’s Program is not a job 
placement agency but it has led very 
directly to the employment of many 
veterans, for the veterans are in close 
touch with the very people who do the 
employing. Agents, playwrights, pro- 


ducers and directors from Broadway | 


are invited at the conclusion of each 
session to see the groups perform and 
these theatre-division productions have 
turned out to be one way of avoiding 
the chance elements of the usual ‘read- 
ing’ for a part. Nor does the value of 
the courses end when an actor is cast 
for a part in a play on Broadway, be- 
cause the actors continue their work in 
the courses or, if a road tour interrupts, 
they resume work at its end. 

What at first was thought of as a 
realistic service for veterans during the 
difficult period of their reintegration 
into civilian life has begun to point a 
new direction for the whole theatre. It 
has proved conclusively, and the vet- 
erans themselves are quick to say it, 
that the professional theatre must have 
a continued, permanent medium for 
training. Plans are under way to ex- 
tend the program to include civilian 
craftsmen whose opportunities for con- 
sistent training are rare today. In this 
Wing program there is room for 
growth — growth for everyone in the 
professional theatre. 
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STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


Productions for Talent Scouts 


Matinees every Tuesday 
Summer Session Begins July 7 
Fall Session Begins October 13 
MANY SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS ON 
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Saturday Classes 
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Department of Speech, Dramatics, and Radio 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East Lansing, Michigan 


*% Complete curriculum in the fields of Speech, 
Drama, Radio and Speech Correction lead- 
ing to B.A. and M.A. degrees. 

* Complete facilities in $1,500,000 building, in- 
cluding auditorium seating 5,500, college 
theatre, 725, laboratory theatre and modern 
fully equipped theatre workshops. 

*% Modern completely equipped radio classrooms 
and studios. Regular programs over WKAR, 
Michigan's 5000 watt educational station. 

% Modern speech clinic, practice studios and fully 
equipped laboratory. 

* Staff of sixteen, including Paul D. Bagwell, 
Acting Head; Don Buell, C. H. Nickle, 
H. C. Hansen, Ben Wampler, Drama; Joe 
Callaway, J. D. Davis, Radio; Moiree Com- 
pere, Interpretation; Lucia Morgan Nesom, 
Charles Pedrey, Waring Fitch, Speech 
Correction. 


Further information will be sent upon request 
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Head of the School 

MARY AGNES DOYLE 
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ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
6.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For information Write: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
pt. TA, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 2 
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Dock Street School of the Theatre 


; SYDNEY H. SPAYDE, Director 


Eighteen courses in theatrical arts. Classroom, laboratory and production work in one of the 
country's leading community theatres, managed by the Carolina Art Association. Enrollment 
limited to 10 students. Approved for Veteran Training. 


OPENING SEPTEMBER 1 
Cetalog on request to DOCK STREET THEATRE, CHARLESTON, 5S. C. 





Teachers College 


INDIANA STATE otters “hove 


mnouncing Contemporary Theatre Course 474 


CONDUCTED IN NEW YORK CITY 
August 31-Sept. 7 (Two Sections From Terre Haute) Sept. 7-17 
Attendance at all types of theatrical performances and technical organizations. 
Fall, Winter, and Spring courses offered in STAGECRAFT + PLAYACTING » MAKE-UP « 
LIGHTING « PLAY PRODUCTION « CONTEMPORARY THEATRE+ CREATIVE DRA- 
MATICS + CHILDREN’S THEATRE * DRAMATIC THEORY + SCENE DESIGN « and other 
courses leading to a BACHELOR of ARTS DEGREE with emphasis on Theatre. 
Write for Informatien and Catalogs to: MR. HOWARD L. GRIGSBY, Business Manager 
(Registration for Contemporary Theatre Course closes July 15) 
DR. R. W. MASTERS, Director Sycamore Players 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Havie, Indiana 
(G I Bill applicable 


SYCAMORE PLAYERS - 


= STAGE DIRECTOR — 


WANTS DIRECTORIAL WORK WITH A SCHOOL OR 
COMMUNITY THEATRE OF PRESTIGE 
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EXCELLENT CHARACTER REFERENCES 
NATIVE BORN AMERICAN — AGE 32 MARRIED — NO CHILDREN 


London 


Box 781, care of Theatre Arts, 130 W. S6th St., New York City 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Antioch Movies. 


FREDERICK A. WOODRESS 


Tupy of the cinema, which has o¢. 

cupied an important position jp 
the Antioch College program for th 
past eleven years, has created a much 
more intelligent student film audieng 
and an ever-growing new group @ 
trained student film technicians each 
year. The former includes the entir 
campus, from the youngest freshmap 
to the oldest faculty member. The 
latter comprises members of the Ap 
tioch Motion Picture Advisory Coun 
cil, commonly called AMPAC. 

AMPAC is one of the largest and 
most popular extra-curricular group 
on the Yellow Springs, Ohio, campus, 
Each school year the council hold 
showings of twenty to twenty-five films 
that are carefully selected by th 
booking and research committee, pro 
duces its own 16mm movies and train 
its members in film projection equip 
ment operation. 

This ambitious movie program be 
gan in 1936 when a faculty member, 
Herman Schnurer, interested several 
students in forming a committee w 
improve the student taste in motion 
picture entertainment and has grows 
into an organization owning $5000 
worth of equipment in _projecton, 
lights and sound apparatus. AMPAC 
also takes credit for a well-stocked 
motion-picture section in its library. 

Besides booking such movies as Th 
Bakers Wife, The Birth of a Nation, 
Crime and Punishment, History of Ca 
tooning and Alexander Nevsky, AMPAC 
trains twenty student projectionist 
annually. This year thirty-five ar 
enrolled. And production has jus 
begun on a movie dealing with the 
Antioch physical education program 

An outgrowth of the campus it 


| terest in motion pictures is the forme 
| tion of New Frontier Films, a 





operative, non-profit organization 
whose aim is to produce films for th 
improvement of civic conditions. Th 
college is sponsoring the group as a! 
educational project, but it will operat 
independently in its financing. It i 
now in production on Strange Victory,# 


| picture dealing with the problem @ 


discrimination, on which Target Films 
Inc. of New York is collaborating. Le 


| Hurwitz of New York has agreed @ 
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help polish scripts for the new com- 












“Hollywood's Finest Professional School of Acting” 
Announces the JULY 7th Opening of the 


MID-YEAR DRAMA and RADIC COURSES 


anda 


SPECIAL EIGHT WEEK SUMMER SESSION 


A limited number of qualified applicants will be 
accepted in the Advanced Acting Companies— 
Weekly Repertory Productions 


Original Scripts Considered for Production 
Approved for VETERANS 
Formerly MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 
Apply for Descriptive Brochure T-5 


anv. which includes George Chuck 
hein as production director and 
cameraman, Herman Schnurer on pro- 
notion and ideas, Paul Treichler on 
commentary, Walter Anderson on 

wic and Roland Lee, an English 
professor at Ohio State University, on 
scripts. Using college facilities and some 
\MP AC; members 1n 1ts productions, 


aided by various national organiza- 
ons not only in its present production THEATRE WORKSHOP 
t for tuture ones as well and aims - 
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the history and aesthetics of the 
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ALABAMA 


THE COLLEGE 
Alabama ( 


Monteva 


Director Walter H. Trumba 





UNIV. OF ALABAM 


Director —Richard Lipscomt 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX LITTLE 


100 East McDowell Road (4. _ 
Phoer —< Ar Z 


Managing Director—Arnold 


Ast Director —Ted 


THE DRAMA 


Tempe, Arizona 


Director—Maorion McG 





CALIFORNIA 


LES JONGLEURS DE NOTRE DAME 


immaculate Heart College 


Department 


Director — Joseph F. Rice 


VVORKSHOP 


Arizona State 


\ Los Angeles 27, ¢ 





CAMPUS THEATER 
Associated Students 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Student Head— Charles Lu 


Producers— Ralph Freud, Ja 





MILLBRAE COMMUNITY PLAYERS 


Millbrae, California 


Director—Ralph Schram 
President— Wolter Purdom 





of the corresponding films. Beggar on 
Horseback, The Emperor Jones and T he 
Hairy Ape provided a study in expres- 
sionism as a background for studying 
the film of 7he Cabinet of Dr. Caligart. 

Because the course includes the his- 
tory as well as the aesthetics of the 
moving pictures, the films with the 
exception of four which were assigned 
as they happened to appear in Lafay- 
ette theatres are screened chrono- 
logically. Classes meet twice a week in 
the classroom and once a week for 
screening. Analysis of the film comes 
at the second classroom meeting (the 
third weekly meeting). Here, for ex- 
ample, Queen Elizabeth is studied as a 
photo-play with the resulting limita- 
tions on the freedom of the camera 
fully noted. The Birth of a Nation, on 
the other hand, is studied for flexibil- 
itv of the camera and for cutting. What 
Price Glory? is considered in the light of 
Mortimer Adler’s dictum that a play 
adapted for the screen must be ex- 
panded in the direction of epic magni- 
tude but contracted with respect to 
dramatic detail. And Adler's corollary, 
that a novel adapted for the screen 
must be contracted in the direction of 
epic magnitude although expanded 
with respect to dramatic detail. is 
shown to be well-illustrated by The 
Grapes of Wrath. Having observed these 
adaptations from a novel and from a 
play, the student then discovers in 
analyzing the film treatment of the 
short story, 7he Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster, that the adaptation includes an 
expansion in both epic magnitude and 
dramatic detail. 

The chief handicap to the teaching 
of this kind of course is lack of materi- 
als. Since it is only practical to use 
16mm, the range is seriously nar- 
rowed. Fortunately the Museum of 
Modern Art rents a number of sig- 
nificant 16mm films, sixteen of the 
films in the course this semester having 
come from that source. But it too, as 
well as Films Incorporated from which 
two other films were rented, is limited. 
Even more difficult to obtain are sce- 
narios, because they are seldom pub- 
lished. Stills provide helpful material 
for class discussions, but proper ones 
are seldom available. Dependence on 
films as they may happen to be screened 
in local theatres is unsatisfactory. 

If the film industry is interested 
enough in this kind of education to 
help, a practical way would be to 
make available on 16mm significant 
moving pictures of the past and present 
with their stills and certain scenarios. 
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MILLS COLLEGE 


The Department of Speech and Dram 
Oakland 13, California 


Staff—Marion L. Stebbins, Arch Lauterer, 
L. Louise Stephens, Evaline Uhl Wright 








THE PALO ALTO 
COMMUNITY PLAYERS 
Palo Alto, California 

Ralph Emerson Welles 


Techr 3! Director Carroll Alexander 





RIVERSIDE COMMUNITY PLAYERS 
3924 Twelfth Street 
Riverside, California 


rector— Betty Jane Hess 


Business Manager—Hazel M. Denning 





SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
San Jose 14, California 


irector—Hugh W. Gillis; J. H. Clancy, 
J. R. Kerr, J. W. Johnson 





HILLBARN' SUMMER THEATRE 
San Mateo, California 


Director Robert Brauns 


Designer— Sam Rolph 
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ENINSULA LITTLE THEATRE 
San Mateo, California 


Director —Robert Brauns 


Designer Sam Rolph 





PACIFIC LITTLE THEATRE 


College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 


Director—DeMarcus Brown; Stage Manager— 
A. Reid; Business Manager—A. Farey 





WHITTIER COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
' Whittier, California 


Directors Delisle Crawford, Herold Lillywhite 


COLORADO 





NIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Department of English and Speech 
Boulder, Colorado 
Director E J. West, J. H. Crouch, James Sent 
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UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
School of the Theatre 
Denver, Colorado | 


Stoff—C. Bell, K. Kayser, E. Levy, A. Matlack, 
@ Mead, D. Philips, M. Sinco, R. White 


en 
LITTLE THEATRE OF THE ROCKIES 


Colorado State College of Education 
at Greeley 


Director—Helen Langworthy 
Technical Director—Welby Wolfe 





—————————— 
WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
of Colorado at Gunnison 
College Theatre 
Director 


Chairman—H. W. Taylor 


Jess Gern 


No EEE 
PERRY-MANSFIELD PLAYERS 
and School of the Theatre 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


Director—Chorlotte Perry 


Designer—Arch Lauterer 





CONNECTICUT 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
The Julius Hartt Musical Foundation 
Hartford, Connecticut 





Director—Moshe Paranov 
Friedrich Schorr—Elemer Nagy 





THE RANDALL SCHOOL 
Theatre * Radio * Music « Art 
174 Ann Street 
Hartford 3, Connecticut 


nr 


Director—Ann Heilpern Randall 


THE YALE UNIVERSITY 
DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION 
Box 902A, Yale Station 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Director—Robert E. Costello, Jr. 


DELAWARE 


E 52 PLAYERS 
Department of Dramatic Art and Speech 
Univ. of Delaware, Newark, Del. 
Director—C. R. Kase 


Technical Director—Edward Fitzpatrick, Jr. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Washington 17, D. C. 


Director—Rev. G. V. Hartke, O.P. 


Staff—Walter Kerr, Dr. Josephine Callan, 
Ralph Brown, Le ady, Ruth Shmigelsky 


DRAMATICS CLUB 
Miner Teachers College 


Washington, D. C. 


aul Cooke 


Virector—P 


Art Director 


-Hilda Brown 
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The Season in 
Canada 


I, Eastern: 
nN THE theatre season ends in East- 
ern Canada, a new and impor- 
tant development demands atten- 
tion: the emergence of an embryo 
professional theatre in the English 
language. For years the amateur 
theatre has been the region’s sole 
dramatic expression in English. But 
the second World War, raising Can- 
ada to the status of a world power, 
fourth in its industrial potential 
among all nations, did something 
to the national consciousness and the 


feeling of national importance has | 


this year expressed itself in no un- 
certain terms at the box-office for na- 
tive theatrical efforts. 

The war did another thing. It 
tossed thousands of talented young 
Canadian actors and performers into 
the Army, many of them in troop 
shows that reached such professional 
expression as The Army Show and Meet 
the Navy. Thus, for five years or more 


many of the most talented young | 


Canadians were forcibly prevented 
from their otherwise inevitable grav- 


itation to the American professional | 


stage. 
A third and 
mediate factor 


more potent 


played a large role in encouraging 
radio drama, and its Stage 47 has 


provided a nurturing ground for | 


Canadian dramatists as well as for 
Canadian actors. More importantly, 
it has provided a means of livelihood 
close to the theatre. 


The result, first expressed on the 


French-Canadian stage by Fridolin 
and after him by Les Compagnons, 
L’Equipe and André Audet, has 
been a mature French-Canadian 
theatre of professional calibre, reach- 


| ing an audience only limited by the 


facilities of the performing company. 
This has flourished for some ten years. 

On the English-Canadian side in 
Eastern Canada, the theatre’s curse 


| has been its ‘little theatre’ tradition, 
flourishing only for its own little cir- | 


departure from professional stand- 
ards and sound theatre, obnoxious 


to others because it has built up 


im- | 
is Canadian radio. | 
The government-operated CBC has | 








THE MOUNT VERNON: PLAYERS 
900 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 
12th Season 


Director—Edward Mangum 


FLORIDA 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Department of Drama 


Coral Gables, Fla. 
Chairman—Fred Koch, Jr. 
Staff—S. Head, H. Sallee, J. Costy 


THE TAMPA LITTLE THEATRE 
P.O. Box 124 
Tampa, Florida 


Director—Maurice Geoffrey 


GEORGIA 


THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 

The Department of Drama 

The University of Georgia 
Athens 


Director—Leighton M. Ballew 





ILLINOIS 





MONTICELLO COLLEGE 
Alton, Illinois 
Department of Drama 


Director—Solveig W. Sullivan 





ACTORS COMPANY 
64 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 
Director—Minnie Galatzer; Associate Director— 


Arthur H. Peterson, Jr.; Technical Director— 
Robert Graham; Paul Bowers, Norma Ransom 





UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Reynolds Club 
The University of Chicago 


Director—George Blair 
Assistant Director—Charles R. Lown, Jr. 





DE PAUL LITTLE THEATRE 
De Paul University 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Director—David B. Itkin 





GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Head—Maurice Gnesin 


| Assistant Head—Mary Agnes Doyle 


cle of supporters who excuse every | 


ELMHURST COLLEGE THEATRE 
Elmhurst College 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


Director—C. C. Arends 
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ELMHURST COMMUNITY THEATRE 


Elmhurst, Illinois 


Director—C. C. Arends 
Business Manoger— Milan Novak 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
THEATRE 
Speech Building 
Evanston, Illinois 


Director—Theodore Fuchs 





THE HILLTOP PLAYERS 
Illinois College 


Jacksonville, Illinois 


Director—Octavia K. Frees 





THE ILLIN] THEATRE GUILD 
The University of Illinois 


Urbana-Champaign, Illinois 


Supervising Director—Wesley Swanson 


THE LITTLE THEATRE OF 
WESTERN SPRINGS 
Western Springs, Illinois 


Director—Mary Cattell 
Chairman of the Board—Donald S. Kennedy 


THE WILLOW FILM PRODUCTIONS 
Winnetka, Illinois 


Director—David Bradley 


INDIANA 


FORT WAYNE CIVIC THEATRE 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Director—Reid B. Erekson 
Technical Director—David M. Fisher 





Business Manager—Al J. Prenger 


among the Canadian audience as a 
whole a justifiable resentment of and 
contempt for native dramatic effort. 
This prejudice, however, has begun 
to break down under the new-born 
nationalism of the country. In the 
past season Eastern Canadian au- 
diences in a dozen centres have given 
tangible expression in dollars and 
cents to the fact that when the quality 
of performance of a native company 
can approximate that of a foreign 
company they will turn out in full 
force to cheer the home-town boy. 

There are two new English-Ca- 
nadian companies on the scene this 
year. Both declare themselves to be 
‘professional’ cc mpanies and ask no 
concessions to amateurism; and both, 
though on an experimental scale, 
have met with a heartening box- 
office response. Though they both 
originate in Toronto and both draw 
heavily on the radio for their talent, 
they have taken quite opposite direc- 
tions. 

One, the Canadian Theatre Guild, 
is frankly a traveling repertory com- 
pany which does not attempt to hit 
the big cities. Formed in January of 
this year by Norman Harris, erst- 
while orchestra leader and blossom- 
ing artists’ agent, the Guild has taken 
two plays, The Philadelphia Story and 
Meet the Wife, on tour through nine 
of the smaller Ontario towns. Book- 
ing in each case was through local 
service clubs, who sold the tickets 
and guaranteed the houses. Results 
were such that in eight of the locali- 
ties deals were made immediately for 
next season and two separate promot- 
ers are dickering for a coast-to-coast 
tour of the company. 

The other company is the New 


| Play Society, founded by Dora 


THE CIVIC THEATRE 
Indianapolis 2, Indiana 
Director-Manager—Jack lL. Hatfield 


Designer— Walter S. Russell 
Business Manager—Ruth W. Whittridge 


PURDUE PLAYSHOP 
Lafayette, Indiana 
Director—Ross D. Smith; Technical Director— 


S. Marks; Assistant—O. Stallard; Associate 
Directors—N. Donahoe, R. E. Jones 








RICHMOND CIVIC THEATRE 


Richmond, Indiana 


Director—Norbert Silbiger 
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| Mavor Moore, which has had a slow 
| and logical development blossoming 


into a professional organization this 
year. Carried on during the war 
years as the Village Players, in 
Toronto’s northern outskirts, the 


| company moved into the heart of 


the city this year, taking the Ontario 
Museum’s 400-seat lecture hall and 
converting it into a theatre. Fortified 
by former members returning from 
the armed services, the New Play 
Society has to its credit the following 
plays during the current season: The 
Playboy of the Western World, The 
Father, Lady Precious Stream, The Circle, 
Ah, Wilderness!, Coventry Christmas 
Play, Mr. Bolfry, The Time of Your 
Life, This Way to the Tomb!, The | 


SYCAMORE PLAYERS 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Director—Dr. R. W. Masters 


a 
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AMES HIGH DRAMA CLUB 
Ames High School 
Ames, lowa 


Director—Omar A. Lett 





IOWA STATE TEACHERS 'COLLEG 


Department of English and Speech 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Directors—Hazel Strayer, Stanley Wood 





DRAKE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Des Moines, lowa 


Director—James J. Fiderlick 
Technical Director—Lewis G. McFarland 
Costume and Make-up—Waunita Taylor Show 





KENDALL COMMUNITY PLAYHOUS 
§20-35th Street 
Des Moines 12, lowa 


Director—Verner Haldene 





KANSAS 


KANSAS STATE PLAYERS 


Manhattan, Kansas 





Department of Speech 


Head of Department—Dr. Howard T. Hill 
Director—Earl G. Hoover 





TOPEKA CIVIC THEATRE, INC. 
P.O. Box 893 
Topeka, Kansas 


President—G. W. Snyder, Jr. 





KENTUCKY 





THE GATEWAY THEATRE 
Box 364 
Covington, Kentucky 
President— Winston R. Stubbs 





LOUISIANA 





THE LITTLE THEATRE OF 
MONROE, INC. 
Monroe, Louisiana 


Director—Kay Crandall 





MAINE 





THE MAINE MASQUE THEATRE 


University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


Director—Herschel L. Bricker 
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MARYLAND 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Chairman—A. Mize 
EE 
VAGABOND PLAYERS, INC. 
3 W. Read Street 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 





UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


Department of Speech and Dramatic Art 
College Park, Maryland 
Chairman—R. Ehrensberger; Staff—C. Niemeyer; 

E. Wood, L. Mayer, O. Larsen, T. Stell 





MASSACHUSETTS 


AMHERST COLLEGE 
Department of Dramatics 


Director—Curtis Canfield 
Designer—Charles Rogers 
Technical Director—Ralph C. McGoun 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 
of the Theatre and Radio 
31 Evans Way, Boston, Mass. 


Principal— Haven M. Powers 
Director of Theatre—Dwight A. Meade 


GLOUCESTER SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE, INC. 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 
Reopens Summer of 1948 


Director—Florence Cunningham 





TUFTS COLLEGE THEATRE 
Department of Drama and Speech 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Director and Chairman—Marston Balch 
Technical Director—John R. Woodruff 





THE LABORATORY THEATRE 
Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Director—Lovise Wallis 


Technical Director—Lawrence Wismer 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
Wellesley Summer Theatre 
Theatre Workshop 
Barnswallows Dramatic Association 


Director—Eldon Winkler 





WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 


Adams Memorial Theatre 


Director—David C. Bryant 
Gnanpeiciieliitiiesceciecesicccieeeeeceittecasecee ace 
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| an interesting and gifted writer for 


| Inadequate stage of the 


| not reached its final stages at this 


| tive of the state of the Canadian ama- 





| Biography. But the vigorous Canadian 
Art Theatre did not enter the contest 


sional stature — had a fine season and | 


| despite the curse of its tiny playhouse, 


Government-Inspector, The Man in the 
Blue Moon. The last play is a first work 
by young Lister Sinclair, already 
well-known as a radio dramatist, who 
from all indications should turn into 


the theatre. 

The New Play Society plays for | 
three nights. It contends with ap- | 
palling difficulties in the small and | 
Ontario | 
Museum, but it succeeds in produc- 
ing highly competent results. In the 
city of Toronto it proves what the 
Canadian Theatre Guild proves 
through the province of Ontario — 
that English- as well as French-Ca- 
nadians are ready and eager to sup- | 
port the native theatre when it is | 
presented to them honestly and com- | 
petently. | 

The amateur theatre of Eastern 
Canada has done little more than stew 
in its own juice this year. Though the 
revived Dominion Drama Festival has 





writing, there is ample evidence to in- 
dicate that, so far as Eastern Canada 
is concerned, inadequate and hasty 
preparation will prevent this year’s | 
sessions from being truly representa- | 





teur theatre. No representatives are 
forthcoming from either Prince Ed- 
ward Island or New Brunswick. The 
excellent Montreal Repertory Thea- 
tre, which enjoyed a good season 


easily won the Quebec finals with 


at all. And Toronto’s Civic Theatre 
led a subdued life, producing its quota 
of plays neither bad nor good. 

The excellent Little Theatre of Lon- | 
don, Ontario — actually of profes- 





it is fitting that the Canadian Drama | 
Festival should hold its final sessions 
there. It is unlikely, however, that 
Londoners will see anything at the 


| Festival to rival the work of their own 


local group. 


KENNETH JOHNSTONE 


II. Western: 


) Sipe that the theatre in West- 


ern Canada is beginning to come 
of age is seen in the following recent 
developments: the offering of de- 
gree-credit courses in drama in three of 
the universities; the establishment of 
drama as a credit course in all the high | 
schools of Alberta and Saskatchewan; 
the founding of a professional repertory | 


MICHIGAN 


THE FERRIS PLAYHOUSE 
Ferris Institute 


Big Rapids, Michigan 
Director—Dr. Heddy Rossi 


| Co-Director—Dr. Oswald Rossi 


CRANBROOK SUMMER THEATRE 
The Greek Theatre, Cranbrook Estate 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


Director—Carl G. Wonnberger 
Associate Director—Annetta B. Wonnberger 





THE CATHOLIC THEATRE OF 
DETROIT 
1234 Washington Boulevard 


President —Frank Wurtsmith 


Business Mana, —Margoret Passmore 


THE WAYNE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Wayne University 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


Director—Leonard leone 


| Associate Director—lynn E. Orr 





THE VILLAGE PLAYERS 
Richland, Michigan 


Director—Jack P. Ragotzy 
Associate Director—Betty Ebert 
Technical Director—Arthur L. Crain 





PIT AND BALCONY, INC. 


Sponsoring 
The Saginaw Players, Saginaw, Mich. 


Director—Hill Bermont 1945-47 
Irl Mowery 1947-48 





MINNESOTA 





UNIV. OF MINNESOTA THEATRE 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Staff—F. M. Whiting, D. B. Dusenbury, D. W. 
Thompson, R. H.' Wilson, T. O. Andrus, 
A. Hetzel 





CARLETON +PLAYERS 
Carleton College 
Northfield, Minnesota 


liver Flanders 


Director 





MACALESTER COLLEGE PLAYERS 


St Paul, Minnesota 


a 
Director—Mary Gwen Owen 


Technical Director Hilding Peterson 





MISSOURI 





MISSOURI WORKSHOP 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


Director—Donovan Rhynsburger 
Designer Technician—Herbert Philippi 
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UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 
THEATRE 


5100 Rockhill Road 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Director—E. Melba Johnson 


ST. LOUIS COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE 
812 No. Union Boulevard 


Saint Louis 8, Missouri 


Director—Bradford Whitney 
Technical Director— Wallis C. Smith 


PLAYHOUSE CLUB 
Saint Louis University 
Department of Speech 

3642 Lindell, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Director—Maxine Schlingman 
MONTANA 
THE MONTANA MASQUERS 


Montana State University 


Missoula, Montana 


Director—Ronald-Bel Stiffler 
Technical Director—Murrell Pannett 


NEBRASKA 


THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Director—Dallas S. Williams 
Technical Director—Charles Zoeckler 
Experimental Theatre—Moax Whittaker 


OMAHA COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE 
4004 Devenport Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Director—Kendrick A. Wilson 


NEVADA 





RENO LUTTLE THEATRE 
Seventh and Sierra 


Reno, Nevada 
Director—Edwin Semenza 
Children's Director—Janice Swan 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE DARTMOUTH PLAYERS 
Staff—Warner Bentley, Henry B. Williams, 
George H. Schoenhut, Walter Roach 


NEW JERSEY 


THE STUDIO PLAYHOUSE 
Community Theatre 
14 Alvin Place 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


Director—Jan Paul 











NEW MEXICO 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Department of Drama 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Director—Edwin Snapp; Technical Director — 
James Miller; Designer—Nadene Simon 
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company resident in Vancouver and 
touring the whole West; the growth in 
strength and skill of the Winnipeg 
Ballet Company; and the formation of 
the Western Canada Theatre Con- 
ference. 

One of Canada’s proudest cultural 
and artistic achievements is the Win- 
nipeg Ballet, which began its career 
in 1940 with Gweneth Lloyd as direc- 
tor and choreographer, Betty Farrally 
as ballet mistress and David Yeddeau 
as manager and publicity director 
and has since toured thousands of 
miles over the west as well as playing 
three times a year in Winnipeg. 

The Everyman Theatre, organized 
in 1946 at Vancouver with Sydney 
Risk as director and manager, has so 
far produced The Importance of Being 
Earnest and an original Canadian play, 
The Last Caveman, by Elsie Park Gowan 
of Edmonton, taking them ‘on tour | 
from Vancouver Island to Winnipeg 
and back again, playing in towns and 
villages as well as in larger cities. 
Recruited entirely from former ama- 
teur actors of Western Canada, the 
company follows a rigorous training in 
all the theatre arts and plans to build 
up a repertory of plays one-third of 
which will be by Canadian writers. 
By its example of excellent production 
and through its demand for Canadian 
scripts the Everyman should have an 
important effect upon both the crea- 
tion and the appreciation of a Cana- 
dian drama. 

Patterned somewhat after the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference, the West- 
ern Canada Theatre Conference was 
founded in 1943 under the leadership 
of Donald Cameron of Alberta. Its 
most successful venture is the sponsor- 
ship of a playwriting contest which 
brings forth several excellent original 
scripts each year from both Canada 
and the United States. While this con- 
test does not confine writers to Cana- 
dian topics, it does give bonus awards 
to winning plays that have a Canadian | 
subject or locale. 

Other theatre activities in Western 
Canada are chiefly concerned with 
drama festivals and this year, with the 
revival of the Dominion Drama Fes- 
tival, most of the provincial groups | 
have been putting on local and pro- | 
vincial festivals under the direction | 
of their individual Drama Leagues 
with a view to choosing their repre- 
sentatives who would appear in the | 
finals of the Dominion Drama Festival 
in London, Ontario. 
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NEW YORK 


STUDIO THEATRE SCHOOL 
Dramatic School and Little Theatre 
Studio Theatre 


305 Lafayette Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y, 
Director—Jane Keeler 
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ELMIRA COLLEGE 
Thespis Dramatic Society 
Elmira, New York 


Directors— Geraldine E. Morrow 
Geraldine E. Quinlan 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
The Cornell Dramatic Club 
The Film Theatre 
The Cornell Summer Theatre 
Ithaca, New York 





ITHACA COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Chairman—E. B. Finch; Staff—E. R. Wood, 
G. R. Hoerner, R. A. Tallcott, F. Larson 





FORDHAM UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


The Bronx 58, N. Y. 


Director—Albert McCleery 
Staff—Edgar L. Kloten, William Riva, Max Sisk, 
Reginald Lawrence 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 
16 W. 46 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Director—Rita W. Morgenthau 

Assistant Director—Rebekah T. Dallas 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Civic University Theatre 


Dramatic Activities 
Director—Sawyer Falk 





NORTH CAROLINA 





THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 
University of North Carolina 


Director—Samvel Selden 
Associate Director—Harry E. Davis 


| Business Manager—John W. Parker 





THE PLAY-LIKERS 
Woman's College 
University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Director—W. Raymond Taylor 





RALEIGH LITTLE THEATRE, INC. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


President —Harry Dorsett 
Managing Director—Melvin E. Pape 
Technician—Roger Hoffman 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


THE DAKOTA PLAYMAKERS 
of the 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Director—E. D. Schonberger 


OT 


JAMESTOWN 9COLLEGE PLAYERS 


Jamestown College 
Jamestown, North Dakota 
Director—Marion J. Jackson 
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OHIO 


_—— 
THE WEATHERVANE PLAYHOUSE 
Akron, Ohio 

President—J. A. Sweizer 
Vice-President—N. S. Elderkin, Jr. 


Sec.—A. W. Larson; Tres.—S. G. Ollling 





OHIO UNIVERSITY 
School of Dramatic Art and Speech 
Athens, Ohio 


Acting Director—Earl C. Seigfred 





BOWLING GREEN STATE THEATRE 
owling Green, Ohio 
Director—Elden T. Smith 
Assistant Director—Frederick G, Walsh 


Guest Director—Lennox Robinson 


SCHUSTER-MARTIN SCHOOL 
Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Director—Roberta Barr Martin 
President— William W. Martin 


THE KARAMU THEATRE 
2364 E. 90th Street 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Director—Rowena W. Jelliffe 


Assistant Director—Gerald G. Marans 





CAIN PARK THEATRE 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Director—Dino Rees Evans 
Manager— William R. Winters 


Technical Director—Gerard Gentile 





PLAYERS CLUB 
547 Franklin Avenue 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Virector—Stokes McCune 
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DENISON UNIVERSITY .THEATRE 


Granville, Ohio 
Direactar C4 


or—Edward A. Wright 
3, Virector—Margaret Collison 





Social Theatre 


ARTHUR KATONA 


the fact—long practiced by 
| dramatists and now brought into the 
| scientific open by 
| that the emotions as well as the in- 
| tellect are a vital part of the learning 
| process? Indeed in social learning, in 
| the acquiring of attitudes and habit 
patterns, the emotions play the major 
| role. Educators may not recognize 
| the social primacy of emotion, but 
| the men who mold beliefs and actions 
| — the propagandists, advertisers and 
| public relations experts — certainly 
| do; and they employ emotion-tech- 

nicians like the psychologists and 
| emotion-evokers like the artists to 
| suit their purposes. 

In social learning, which is basic 
learning since it involves the very 
development of the human personal- 
ity interacting with other personali- 
ties, emotion and intellect are fused 
| together. Learning here is deep, real, 





7 will our schools wake up to | 


psychiatrists — | 


warm; it is flesh-and-blood learning. | 


And it is this developing of emotions 
along with intellect that we are using 


in our social-drama projects at Ohio | 


University. 

Our beginnings have been modest. 
We have given two one-act plays and 
followed each of them with a forum 
discussion led by a faculty moderator. 
The Sociology Club, of which I am 
departmental adviser, sponsored the 
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Nik Krevitsky 





THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
Director—Homer N. Abegglen 





WESTERN COLLEGE 
Department of Theatre 
Oxford, Ohio 


Director—William Ireland Duncan 
Technical Director—Sally Sellers 





THE PLAY BOX 
East Main at Belmont 
Springfield, Ohio 


Managing Director—J. Fuller Trump 
Play Director—Erna Gasser 





ANTIOCH PLAYERS 
Yellow Springs Summer Theatre 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Directors—Treichler, Lithgow, Lanning, Freene, 
Dallas, Lewis; Tech.— Hooper 





THE YOUNGSTOWN PLAYERS, INC. 
1497 Market Street 
Youngstown 2, Ohio 


Director—Harvey T. Warren 
Technical Director—Howard Matteson 





OKLAHOMA 





UNIVERSITY OF TULSA 


Department of Speech, Radio, Drama 
Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 


Director—Ben G. Henneke 


OREGON 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 
Director—Horace W. Robinson 


| Staff—Ottilie T. Seybolt, Edwin L. Clark 
PENNSYLVANIA 
| 
THE MUSTARD AND CHEESE CLUB 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Myron Pomerantz 


rector—Barrett Davis 


COCHRAN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Department of Drama 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


Director—Jane |. Moran 





ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


Department of Speech and Drama 


Meadville, Pa. 


| Director—John W. Hulburt 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Director—Paul E. Randall 
Assistant Director—Madge Skelly 
Technical Director—Clemmen M. Peck 





CARNEGIE 
Department of Drama 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Chairman—Henry Boettcher 





PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


Department of Speech and Drama 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chairman—Phyllis Marschall Ferguson 





THE PLAYHOUSE 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Director—Frederick Burleigh 





THE PENN STATE PLAYERS 


State College, Pa. 


Head—A. C. Cloetingh; Staff—R. Kendall, 
F. Neusboum, R. Reifsneider, D. Scott, 
W. Smith, l. Tucker, K. Yeaton 





RHODE ISLAND 


BROWN 9UNIVERSITY 
Providence, R. |. 





Committee on Dramatic Productions 


Director—Ben W. Brown 





SOUTH CAROLINA 





DOCK STREET THEATRE 
Charleston, South Carolina 
Director—Sydney H. Spayde; Staff--George 
Hamlin, Corwin S. Rife, Pat Meikle, Hal Cooper 


STATE A. AND M. COLLEGE 


State College Dramatic Club 


Orangeburg, South Carolina 
Directors—George J. Davis 
Robert T. Frazier 


THE PALMETTO PLAYERS 
of 
CONVERSE COLLEGE 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Director—Hazel Abbott 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


PROPS AND LINERS 
Department of Speech 
Black Hills Teachers College 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


Director—Lavina J. Humbert 
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programs which were set up pri- 
marily for sociology students but 
were open to all students and towns- 
people. The dramatics department 
lent the services of a student director 
and its stage when not in regular use. 
We rehearsed at odd hours, squeezing 
in our work whenever the major 
productions had lulls. 

Not only were our audiences 
moved by the plays but they were 
stirred by the wholehearted, lively 
discussions that followed and in 
which they now played parts. Never 
before have I heard such intelli- 
gently active forums. The students 
were so eager to listen and partici- 
pate that the discussions ran past 
the limit set and went beyond the 
purely discussional stage, getting 
down to brass tacks in proposals and 
plans for social study and action. 

The first program centred around 
the race-relations play, All Aboard, 
by Ben Bengal (published in THEATRE 
ARTS, September 1944), which lays 
bare the tragi-comic absurdities of 
Jim Crowism; the second, around 
William Kozlenko’s This Earth Is 
Ours, depicting the tragic struggle of 
an American farmer to hold his land. 
It is recommended that short plays, 
particularly those .with a concen- 
trated emotional impact, be used 
for this kind of program, for they 


leave the audience time and energy | 


to express the thoughts and emotions 
stirred by the action on the stage. 
Also, they tend to pack emotions 
together into a mass of energy, as it 
were, that seeks immediate release. 

Social drama acts problems in hu- 
man relationships and if it is good it 
speaks for itself; it does not preach, 
lecture or moralize. 

All Aboard is just about ideal social 
drama and may be considered as a 
model for our type of program. Its 

| speech moves swiftly and pointedly 
in clipped Americanese, its charac- 
ters live, the action builds surely, 
tension mounts rapidly, relieved at 








times with racy humor and punc- | 
tuated with irony; and the over-all | 
movement converges sharply to a_ 


play rings deep and true with social 
understanding and sympathy, and it 
ends on a strong note of affirmation. 


The scene is laid in a railway coach | 
going south and about to cross the 


Mason-Dixon Line. The passengers 


climax. Under its hardboiledness the | 


are several civilians and soldiers, | 


| among them a colored private and 
| his mother. When the train enters 





THE BLACK HILLS PLAYHOUSE 
Summers in Custer State Park 


Hermosa, S. Dak. 


Directors— Warren M. lee, Herbert V. Hake, 
Paul E. Randall 
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TEXAS 


HOUSTON CIVIC THEATRE 
402-406 Buffalo Drive 
Houston 3, Texas 


Director—Winnie Mae Crawford 
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HOUSTON LITTLE THEATRE 
707 Chelsea 
Houston 6, Texas 
Director—Ralph Mead 
Technical Director—Arthur C. Koch, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 
Drama Department 
Houston 4, Texas 


Director—L. Standlee Mitchell 
Technical Director—lelo E. Blount 
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MIDLAND COMMUNITY 
THEATRE, INC. 
303 W. Missouri 
Midland, Texas 


Director—Art Cole 


UTAH 





SALT LAKE THEATRE, INC. 
“Deseret Players” 
50 North Main Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
President—Donald B. Alder 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Director — C. Lowell Lees 


VERMONT 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE PLAYHOUS 


Speech and Drama 
16 Waybridge Street 
Middlebury, Vermont 


Director—Erie Volkert 
VIRGINIA 


THE VIRGINIA STATE 
PLAYERS GUILD 
Virginia State College 
Petersburgh, Virginia 


Director—Felicia D. Anderson 





THEATRE ASSOCIATES 
Richmond Professional Institute 
College of William and Mary 

Richmond, Virginia 
Director—Raymond Hodges 
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US 


THE WILLIAM AND MARY THEATRE 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
Director—Altheo Hunt 


Designer— Phyllis Kendall 
Technician— Roger Shermon 


WASHINGTON 


LLL 
STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
Department of Speech 
Pullman, Washington 
Chairman—S. J. Crandell; Staff—R. R. Jones, 

C. £. Matson, C. A. Jones 


TRYOUT THEATRE 
The Playwright’s Theatre 
1316 East 42nd 


Seattle 5, Washington 
ee 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


School of Drama 
Seattle 
Showboat and Penthouse Theatres 


Executive Director—Glenn Hughes 
WEST VIRGINIA 
palaces 


UNIVERSITY PLAYERS 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


Director—Sam Boyd, Jr. 
Technical Director—Robert Prendeville 








WISCONSIN 


THE LAWRENCE COLLEGE THEATRE 
lawrence College 





Appelton, Wisconsin 


Director—F. Theodore Cloak 
Associate Director—John Ford Sollers 





THE BELOIT COLLEGE PLAYERS 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
Director—L. Kirk Denmark 


THE WISCONSIN PLAYERS 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 


Directors—Ronald E. Mitchell, John E. Dietrich, 
Frederick A. Buerki 





WYOMING 





THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie 
Director—Melvin R. White 
Staff—John Tilton, Win Hungate 


CANADA 


Ee 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
University of Alberta 
Banff, Alberta 


Canada 
Director—Denald Cameron 
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the land of Jim Crow, things start 
popping. It looks like a free-for-all 
| Civil War right then and there until 
young North, a tough cabbie from 
|New York, and young South, a 
| romantic kid from New Orleans, join 
forces in behalf of the colored buddy. 

As soon as the curtain closed in on 
our performance and the applause 
died down, the moderator stepped 





forward. He didn’t have to wait for | 


hands; the audience went right at it 
and kept on. It was plain that 
prejudices had been shaken and the 
audience was being drawn together 
into a common attack on the problem 


at hand. Students indignantly re- | 


lated instances of discrimination on 
the campus and in the community. 
Some suggested that the play be 
given to town audiences and to a 
convocation of the entire student 
body. A minister requested that it be 
shown to his congregation. Colored 
members of the audience asked how 
whites and Negroes could work to- 
gether toward eliminating Jim Crow. 
White students replied that they 


would renew efforts to have uni- | 


versity dormitories made available to 


Negro students. Others told of con- | 


structive inter-racial work carried on 
in their home communities, while 
still others confessed the lack of 
needed work where they came from. 
And so the discussion went, probing 
into origins and causes of race preju- 
dice, proposing and analyzing cures. 

Social drama is not an educational 
panacea. It is an aid, a technique. It 
may be used to help reduce miscon- 
ceptions, fears, anxieties, inimical 
attitudes and the emotional tangles 
known as complexes. In universities 
it may serve to aid the orienting of 


new students; campus convocations, | 
assemblies and forums might well | 


employ it in pointing up an issue, 
driving a lesson home, throwing light 
on a vital problem; courses of study, 
notably in the social sciences, may be 
brought to dramatic life; the training 
of teachers, social workers, personnel 
workers, researchers and others whose 
job brings them intimately close to 
people can be facilitated by drama. 


ple of emotional catharsis. Educa- 
tors, too, should recognize and put to 
use 





| position to make contributions to the 
task of wholesome emotional devel- 
opment for social ends. 





DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Western Canada High School 
and Workshop 14 — W.C.H.S. Alumni 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 

Director—Betty Mitchell 





QUEEN'S DRAMA GUILD 
Queen's University 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada 


President—A. R. Webster 
Director—William Angus 





CANAL ZONE 


Pe A 
BALBOA LITTLE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Theatre Dramatics 
Box 311, Balboa, Canal Zone 

Director—Subert Turbyfill 


PUERTO RICO 





TEATRO UNIVERSITARIO 
University of Puerto Rico 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 


| Director—t. Santiago Lavandero 











Modern psychiatrists base their 
therapy on the ancient Greek princi- | 


the drama inherent in human | 
| relationships. They are in a strategic | 


Guy Palmerton Productions 


Two of the most successful Summer 
Theatres in operation 


14th Annual Drama Festival 
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BUY YOUR BONDS 


THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 
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THEATRICAL 
FABRICS 


e for draperies 


e stage curtains 
e scenery cloth 


We stock one of the country’s 
largest selections, and currently 
supply the fabric requirements 
of a large number of Broad- 
way productions, motion picture 
studios, etc. 

Samples Sent on Request 


to theatre groups, colleges, clubs, 


and other interested parties. 


FRANKEL ASSOCIATES inc. 


Theatrical & Decorative Fabrics 


218 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Los Angeles Office: 819 Santee Street 





SCENERY and DRAPES 


CYCLORAMAS 
DRAW CURTAINS 
CURTAIN TRACKS 

SCENERY 
STAGE RIGGING 
WALL FABRICS 

MURALS 


(For Sale or Rental) 
Inquiries Invited! 


Novelty Scenic Studios, Inc. 


27th Year 
32 West 60th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
Circle 6-8656 
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BROADWAY PROOUCERS SPECIFY 


\ GOTHIC SCENIC COLORS 


PACKED AND PRICED 
COMEGES A ITTLE 


»PEC PALL QR 
THEATRE SRUULPS 


Complete ne of scenic artists’ supplies 


GOTHIC COLOR CO., INC. 
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The Sorbonne 


PAUL GUTH 


I THE Middle Ages the student did 
not confine himself to his books. 
He divided his time among three 


favorite pursuits: studying, drinking | 
and acting. The young man soberly | 


behind his 
could quickly change into a young 


dictionaries | 


man who ran about, picked quarrels | 


and played theatrical roles. He be- 
longed to the dramatic companies 
which presented the Mysteries and 
the Miracles. He joined the Con- 


frérie des Sots or the Enfants Sans | 
Souci. Dressed as a court fool in a | 
costume green on one side and yellow 


on the other, with a cap and bells 
surmounted by great donkey’s ears 
on his head and the traditional fool’s 
bauble in his hand, he roamed 
through the streets, entertained idlers 
and participated in farces and soties. 

Later, different types of students 


arose in France: the romantic student | 


in the first half of the 
century, the serious student at the end 
of the nineteenth and the early part 
of the twentieth century. The roman- 
tic student lived with his sweetheart 
in a garret out of Murger’s Vie de 
Bohéme. The ‘serious student,’ born of 
the union of a filing-card and a dic- 
tionary, barricaded himself behind 
examinations and curriculums. He 
lost all contact with life and looked at 


| everything with the icy eye of the 


dissector. 

There was a reaction against this 
distortion. The revival of a more 
natural student life was inspired by 
the Middle Ages through the inter- 


nineteenth | 


vention of Gustave Cohen. This 
famous scholar and professor of 
French literature at the Sorbonne | 
realized while studying medieval | 


texts with his students that the best 
method of making the old plays live 
was to take the characters out of the 
books and put them on the stage. His 
pupils became actors, like the stu- 
dents of the greatest medieval cen- 
tury, the thirteenth. Thus in 1933 
the company known as the Théophi- 
liens was born. It took its name from 
the first play it presented, Le Miracle 
de Théophile by Ruteboeuf. 

Théophile was followed by Adam 
de la Halle’s Le Jeu de Robin et de 
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The student troupe grew like 

snowball. Jacques Chailley wrote 
Music based on medieval polyphony 
Hr its produc tions. André Millot 


arion. 


e Budied the miniatures on the Aix 
w . TE 
~ jpanuscripts and designed its cos- 
© Bimes. Raoul-Roger painted stage 
2 gets four vards high and twelve yards 
n oy 
0 Gide. The troupe took to the road 


And visited Dijon, Marseilles, Nice, 
the great universities of Belgium and 
g England. 

In this way the hierarchy which 

| ¥. Rept the teacher on his platform and 
the students on the ground was 
—Eroken. The Universitas magistrorum 
# scholarium, the union of teachers 
Bnd students which in the Middle 
Aces constituted the City of the 
Spirit within the State, was reborn. 

In 1936 the Groupe du Théatre 

Antique was formed and presented 
\ The Persians and Agamemnon. The 
A aim of this group was to throw light 
Bpon the old texts they were study- 
rl inc. They tried to recreate the at- 
} mosphere of the plays without relying 
AV? much on sets. They felt that a 
General atmosphere of nobility and 
@icnity for tragedy and of gaiety for 
lsg@omedy would serve their purpose 
embetter than the elaborate sets of our 
wammodern theatrical producers. 

This vear the third side of the 
fiptych has been completed with the 
formation of the Compagnie d’Art et 
@e Théatre Contemporain de I’ Uni- 
Wersité de Paris. Their first produc- 
fion was an act of homage to two 

iondl reat living writers and one recently 
$ @i@ead whose memory is still vibrant: 
"Gide, Cocteau and Valéry. The 
orks are Le Treizieme Arbre, Orphée 
@nd La Cantate de Narcisse, the last 
presented as a sort of plastic ballet 
accompanying Valéry’s poetry, un- 
folding against black draperies bright- 
Gned by a blue, green and yellow sun 
mm the background, with a white 










juze curtain removing the action 
fom the sphere of reality. 

® Jean Anouilh’s Le Bal des Voleurs 
Was the second offering of the group. 
ast before the war this play inaugu- 


Mille and of comedy-ballet which will 
@rely bear rich fruit in the revival of 
| French comic theatre. Finally, the 
Sorbonne company will embark upon 
® venture which the regular theatres. 
Oaning under their tax burdens. 
m@nnot hope to undertake: the discov- 
Y Of young authors. It will present 
st the work of a student and then the 






methee of its own stage director, 


ted a more pointed form of vaude- | 





FOR PERFECTLY S-M-O-0-T-H 
VOLTAGE 


CONTROL 





THE VARIAC*... 


transiormer. . 


. the original continuously adjustable auto- 
. is the ideal small-stage lighting control. Ruggedly 
designed . . . readily mounted behind a panel... with very high 
efficiency and low losses .. . having moderate temperature rise of 
less than 50 degrees C. for continuous duty... the VARIAC is 
finding wide use in little theatres throughout the country. It can be 
installed into the small-theatre switchboard by any electrician. It is 
designed to give many years of low-cost operation. VARIACS are 
made in a number of sizes with power ratings from 170 va to 14 
kva and at prices between $11.50 and $268.50. 


It will pay you to investigate VARIACS. Write for a copy of the NEW 
VARIAC Bulletin. 


*The trade name VARIAC is registered at the U. S. Patent Office. VARIACS 
are patented under U.S. Pat. No. 2,009,013 and are manufactured 
and sold exclusively by General Radio Co. or its authorized agents 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 
90 West St., New York 6 920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 
950 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38 


ACTORS COMPANY 


School of Drama 


Minnie Galatzer, Director 


STAGE—SCREEN—TELEVISION—RADIO 


* ACTING + SPEECH + DIRECTING + MAKE-UP » BODY MOVEMENT + DRAMATIC 


LITERATURE + HISTORY OF THEATRE + ORAL INTERPRETATION + PLAY PRODUCTION 


RADIO ACTING 


under supervision of ARTHUR PETERSON, DR. RUTHLEDGE 
for 9 years on NBC's GUIDING LIGHT 


G. |. TRAINING APPROVED 
FOR DETAILS WRITE 
ACTORS COMPANY 


64 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois DOROTHY R. LYON, Registrar 
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FABRICS by 


DAZIAN’S 


FOR COSTUMES + SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES * CURTAINS 


Wrife for Free Booklet: 
“What Fabrics Can Do For Your Show’ 


DAZIAN’S: 


ESTABLISHED 1842 ui 
142 W. 44 sT., NEW IO event 
BOSTON: 260 TRE 


HICAGO: 
ios anceLEes: 73" 


‘ 





LIGHTING 


For The 


TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


CENTURY lighting equipment is ENGINEERED lighting equipment 


CENTURY LIGHTING, INC. 


419 WEST 55TH STREET 





626 NO. ROBERTSON BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 


Pierre Gaillet, who has based his 
on the ancient legend of Prom 
in chains. 
The Sorbonne is well-equipped 
enhance our theatre. It has creategyy 
kind of machine with a triple blade 
and a triple light that has both clean 
new ground and illuminated it. Atay 
ing upon all the reserves of Cultuy! 
antiquity, the Middle Ages and @ 
own bitter times when student effoy 
may well inspire theatrical ventum: 
which professionals cannot attempe§ 


The Tormentog 










The Royal Family 

The following set offers a co 
dynasty chosen from the theatre, 
films, etc. A good score 1s &o. 

1. When her people called her 
girl,’ she thought it unsuitable 
gratifying. 

2. His rigid enforcement of his 
edict cost him his niece, his son 
his wife. 

3. ‘Field of Wagram, I take 
gales to my heart.’ 

4. An early master of psychol 


Se PAL nk: 


warfare, she used half-lies, ry 
whispers and religious prejudi 
defeat the pretender to her throne, 


ee 


5. He died by his silver bullet. 


6. ‘So he decreed in words succiit} 
That all who flirted, leered® 
winked 


Should forthwith be behea 

7. ‘In love with easeful death,# 
taunted her dying lover into kim 
her. 

8. ‘Who, from a Scythian Shephagy 
by His Rare and Wonderful Conquél 
Became a Most Puissant and Might 
Monarch, and (for his Tyranny @@ 
lerror in War) Was Termed ® 
Scourge of God’? 

9. He executed a political prisom 
to satisfy the lust of his ste pdaughift 

10. ‘A horse! A horse! Mv kingdit 
for a horse!" 

TURN AROUND 
FOR THE ANSWERS 
Il pil py 
auiojog U pony 
yoo) ay) aurvpinquo ye 
‘ poay 
ony smyy ajsoy ayy ul useng ouL 
opoyiyy af 
‘sauof so.aguy] A 
¢ fo avpy ut noqeayg $ 
uojaty Jae 
‘quosyup ul uoox) i 
puisay Duong 





GELATINE 


MAKE-UP 


TRAVELLER TRACKS 
1 Clif 
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RUMFORD Press 
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The Negro in the American Theatre 


by EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


A new Theatre Arts book 


NEVER BEFORE has the complete history of the 
Negro’s participation in American theatre activity 
been set down. The moving story of the struggles, 
discouragements and successes of individuals is 
recorded by Edith J. R. Isaacs with warm under- 
standing. 


Formerly editor of Theatre Arts and a drama critic 
with an international reputation, Mrs. Isaacs is 
uniquely qualified to write this book. She has fol- 
lowed the Negro’s stage work over many years, has 
been an inspiration and counsellor to many of the 
best Negro artists. 


The Negro in the American Theatre, which will be pro- 
fusely illustrated and in a handsome format, begins 
with the days of Ira Aldrich who a hundred years 
ago played Shakespeare with Edmund Kean, tells 
of the evolution of the minstrel show and the early 
Negro musicals, of the great comedians in Ziegfeld 
and George Lederer reviews and the flowering of 
Negro talent in such plays as The Emperor Jones, The 
Green Pastures, Porgy, Native Son, Finian’s Rainbow and 
Our Lan’. It also treats the development of Negro 
musical forms—the Blues, for instance — and 
dancing as shown in the work of a Bill Robinson or 
Katherine Dunham. It is a mine of material nowhere 
else available. 


Mrs. Isaacs’ book is at once a tribute to the vitality 
the Negro has brought the stage and an important 
chapter in the history of the American theatre and 
of our society as a whole. 


Soon off the press. Order your copy now. (Price, 
including postage: $3.50.) 


Theatre Arts, Inc. 
130 West S6th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


ee 


